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Important Now WNcGraw-Hill Publications 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


By WILLIAM L. PATTY, Los Angeles City College, and LOUISE S. 
JOHNSON, Rutgers University. 403 pages, $4.75. 


Combining detailed discussions of the scientific approach and practical application to 
various areas of living, this fine text offers a simple, practical introduction to personality 
adjustment and mental hygiene. Research from the fields of psychology, psychiatry, 
physiology, sociology, mental hygiene, and education is applied to the understanding of 
the individual. A Teacher's Manual is available. 
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PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS 
By ROBERT H. KNAPP, University of South Dakota. 303 pages, $4.25. 


A basic text covering elementary and secondary school quidance. The text treats tech- 
niques of studying individual pupils, methods for individual and group quidance [includ- 
ing vocational), health programs—physical and mental, techniques on grouping and 
guiding continuous growth, and guidance needs of special groups of children. 
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MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, New third edition 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. |n press. 


Here is a careful revision that brings all data and theoretical material up to date. The 
book is designed for functional courses in marriage education, primarily on the college 
freshman or sophomore level. The work is a personalized, positive approach to the prob- 
lems which students face in preparing for marriage, and helps them develop a philosophy, 
form correct attitudes, and make right choices in this preparation. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


O By LLOYD and ELAINE COOK, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 392 pages, $5.50. 


Based on the principle that intergroup relations involve more than the interactions of 
minority and majority groups, this text presents the first systematic study of group 
relations, the tensions which exist between and within groups, the democratic ideals 
affirmed by our society and the methods which may be used in resolving intergroup and 
interpersonal conglicts. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO HUMAN AFFAIRS 


New second edition 
By J. STANLEY GRAY, University of Georgia. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 58! pages, $6.00. 


A revision of Psychology in Human Affairs, this text remains essentially the same in purpose 
and tone, but is completely modernized. An introduction to application of psychology in 
more than twenty fields, each chapter presents uses and factual! data on a specific field. 
The book also includes methodology of research in these various fields. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Happy 1954! We hope the new year will bring our readers both happiness 
and fulfillment. 


. ee a oe 


Occasionally, editors, like eavesdroppers, do hear something good about them- 
selves. ‘The opinions, albeit one-sided, are always welcome. 

Our readers will notice that this issue of the Journal carries excerpts from 
some complimentary letters the new Journal has received. 

For those we are grateful! 

We shall be glad to hear from those of you who want to express opinions about 
the Journal. If you have suggestions for improvement of the magazine, write us! 


, 2 = a SS 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


The February Journal will again be an over-sized issue dealing with a topic 
we feel will interest many readers, the community college. 


Such topics as “Church-Community Development,” “Community Colleges 
and the Adolescent Student,” ““Community Theatre for a Community College”’ 
and many varied articles on the overall subject will be included. 


BerT KRUGER SMITH 
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Youth in the World Today 


PALMER HOYT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following article on 
“Youth In the World Today” is the 
second in a series of editorials being 
written by top men in the country. 
The topic this month is pursued from 
the viewpoint of communications and 
is written by Palmer Hoyt, editor and 


publisher of The Denver Post. 


WILLIAM JAMES put into 
doctrinaire words an instinc- 
tive quality of the American 
personality —- pragmatism. 
With us, thoughts and ideas 
are caviar to the general un- 
less they produce what we 
call practical results. Today 
our national and individual preoccu- 
pation is with the most practical of all 
problems—how to survive the assault 
of ideas and ideologies that intend our 
destruction. 

Thus it is that any influence or 
agency that helps us to cope with the 
demands of our position in time of 
such peril becomes an agency of our 
defense. Among those influences and 
agencies, none are more obligated to 
the common weal than the American 
press and the American school. Infor- 
mation and education are the servants 
of national preparedness—our readi- 
ness and ability to withstand the shock 
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PALMER HOYT has been active in the 
field of journalism since his graduation 
from the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1923. He worked in 
almost every office of the Oregonian until 
he was made Publisher in 1939. In 1946 he 
became Editor and Publisher of The Den- 
ver Post. Offices he has held include: Na- 
tional President of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Director of Associated Press, 
Chairman and later President of 
Area Community 
Chest Drive, and many others. 


the Denver 





of any assault, whether it be 
aimed at our souls or our 
bodies, our integrity as sov- 
ereign individuals, or our 
material possessions and comforts. 
Both mass communications and 
education are areas that public 
demand—and public necessity—con- 
tinue to expand. Both must be and 
continue to be pragmatic, at least in 
the sense of that word that indicates 
the highest possible level of service to 
the demonstrated needs of the time. 
Both are called upon for specific, as 
well as for general, response to those 
needs. Both are in peculiarly favorable 
position to provide that response, for 
both are close to people, in daily con- 
tact with them, given the opportunity 
to promote the kind of active, positive 
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citizenship that the permanence of our 
free institutions requires. Both can be 
and in fact must be major factors in 
converting neighborhoods into com- 
munities. 


Community is the antithesis of Com- 
munism. Community is the free will 
acceptance, in common, of an obliga- 
tion of service to the collective welfare. 
Communism is the imposition of col- 
lective conduct, through the neutrali- 
zation of the individual. 


In the partnership of duty, which is 
the privilege of communications me- 
dia and education, the junior college, 
or community college, as it is now 
rather generally called, is growing in 
importance. There are many reasons 
for this, all pertinent to community 
building. 

Whether the junior college is re- 
garded as an extension of secondary 
schooling, as it is in some places, or as 
an introduction to higher education, 
as in other places, it has moved far be- 
yond the academy or finishing school 
sphere in which it originally func- 
tioned. It has opened to many of our 
youth educational formerly 
closed to them because they couldn’t 
afford to continue their schooling be- 
yond the 12th grade. It offers them 


doors 


courses of study whose terminal point 
is upon a level of knowledge and skill 
high enough to fit them for not just any 
job, but for a solid footing on the lad- 
der to the top. It equips them not only 
with special skills, but with a breadth 
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of general education that, all experi- 
ence has proved, is essential to the 
rounded man, and to his progress even 
in the specialized field of his choice. 

It provides, in a great many cases, a 
bridge between the deficiencies inevi- 
table in overcrowded, pressurized sec- 
ondary schools, and the minimum re- 
quirements of freshman courses in a 
university. It is not the fault of our 
secondary schools they are so crowded, 
with classes so large, that the best of 
teachers simply cannot insure against 
blind spots here and there, or gaps in 
learning, through individual attention 
to individual diversities among stu- 
dents. The junior college student who 
intends to go on to a university finds in 
the junior college a preparatory me- 
dium of inestimable value. 

For those who do not wish to go 
further, the junior college offers not 
merely the satisfaction of knowing 
more but gives the advantage of unit- 
ing a natural aptitude or gift into a 
capacity for doing. As a matter of fact, 
many junior college alumni have testi- 
fied to a greater sense of adequacy after 
a two-year course than some univer- 
sity alumni acquire in four years, or 
longer. This implies no criticism of the 
institutions of higher education; their 
problems are legion, and their power 
to serve individual need becomes more 
limited in ratio to their size. 

In respect to a closer relationship be- 
tween the local community and the in- 
stitutions of freedom, the junior col- 











YOUTH IN THE WORLD TODAY 


lege is in a favored position. Such col- 
leges are close to the grass roots. Their 
students live and learn within the area 
of home town citizenship. They don’t 
have to reorient themselves to home 
surroundings after graduation. They 
are and remain part of the local scene. 
There is value in that orientation 
which cannot be measured with pre- 
cision, though experience has proved 
how large it is. The junior college grad- 
uate remains in and of his community, 
but with a broader, richer knowledge 
and appreciation of the fact that he is 
also a citizen of the world, and better 
able to live anywhere that opportunity 
or inclination may call him. 

Leading industrialists have found 
the junior college an ever more useful 
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source of junior executives and tech- 
nicians, to back up and do team work 
with the top echelon men. It is said 
that every top business administrator 
needs at least six high level subordi- 
nates as the genii of his own brilliance. 
The junior college has provided thou- 
sands of them—key personnel vital to 
the success and smooth functioning of 
vast industrial and business operations. 

All the above ties in to the needs of 
our nation and our times. The editor 
and the teacher, both serving the na- 
tion’s good through the dissemination 
of information and of knowledge, are 


workers together in helping to defend 
freedom against assault from without 
or within. 





A Faculty Study of General Education 
THOMAS B. MERSON 


EVALUATING COURSES Of study with 
an eye toward increasing emphasis in 
general education instruction may 
prove to be a challenging experience, 
as members of the Bakersfield College 
faculty have learned. ‘The entire staff, 
which became actively engaged in a 
cooperative project of curriculum im- 
provement, evolved a detailed state- 
ment of the specific instructional items 
which were considered to be essential 
to the achievement of the goals of gen- 
eral education in a community college. 

The Bakersfield College study was 
initiated in conjunction with the larger 
state-wide study conducted by the Cal- 
ifornia State Junior College Associa- 
tion,’ a study attempting to stimulate 
individual schools to promote general 
education in whatever manner seemed 
most appropriate to each school. This 
report describes the plan adopted by 
Bakersfield College. 


Before the faculty of Bakersfield 


College initiated any major curricular 


revisions or made any basic changes in 
the required courses, they expressed the 
desire to evaluate the courses currently 


1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education 
in Action (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1952), pp. vii-x. 





DEAN OF INSTRUCTION at Bakersfield 
College, THOMAS B. MERSON is a mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee on General 
Education and a member of the Committee 
on Teacher Preparation, California State 
Junior College Association. In addition to 
serving as Deputy Regional Representative, 
Editorial Board, Junior College Journal, he 
is also President of the Southern California 
Junior College Association. 








offered. The entire faculty actively 
engaged in this evaluation for more 
than two years. It was hoped that the 
steps followed would accomplish three 
purposes: (1) provide for a sound 
evaluation of courses, (2) increase the 
faculty’s understanding of the meaning 
of general education, and (3) develop 
convictions that the attainment of the 
goals of general education are of basic 
importance to the success of the com- 
munity college. 


The Bakersfield College study was 
piloted by a general chairman and a 
faculty steering committee. The mem- 
mership of the steering committee was 
limited at first to six faculty members; 
but once the nature of the project had 
been established, the committee was 
expanded to 25 members, representing 
all of the major areas of instruction. 
The steering committee met as often as 
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FACULTY STUDY 


necessary, sometimes weekly. Although 
the functions of the steering committee 
varied as the study progressed, atten- 
tion was given primarily to (1) giving 
direction to the study, (2) formulating 
procedures to be followed, (3) co- 
ordinating activities of sub-committees 
and refining their reports. The general 
chairman was responsible for main- 
taining progress of the study as a whole 
and for assisting various committee 
chairmen in carrying out the assign- 
ments allocated by the steering com- 
mittee. 

Early in the planning, it was recog- 
nized that, before an evaluation could 
be made of the extent to which the 
courses at Bakersfield College provided 
opportunity in general education, it 
would be necessary to agree upon an 
accepted interpretation of general edu- 
cation in the community college. As an 
initial step, the steering committee 
accepted the 12 general education 
goals formulated by the workshop 
sponsored by the state-wide study. 
These goals for the student were the 
following: 


1. Exercising the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
2. Developing a set of sound moral 
and spiritual values by which he guides 


his life. 

3. Expressing his thoughts clearly in 
speaking and writing and in reading and 
listening with understanding. 


4. Using the basic mathematical and 
mechanical skills necessary in everyday 
life. 
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5. Using methods of critical thinking 
for the solution of problems and for the 
discrimination among values. 

6. Understanding his cultural herit- 
age so that he may gain a prospective of 
his time and place in the world. 

7. Understanding his interaction with 
his biological and physical environment 
so that he may better adjust to and im- 
prove that environment. 

8. Maintaining good mental and phys- 
ical health for himself, his family, and 
his community. 

9. Developing a balanced personal 
and social adjustment. 

10. Sharing in the development of a 
satisfactory home and family life. 

11. Achieving a satisfactory vocation- 
al adjustment. 

12. Taking part in some form of satis- 
fying creative activity and in appreciat- 
ing the creative activities of others.? 

Because such single-sentence state- 
ments of goals were too general to be 
useful as instruments for evaluating 
course content, the steering committee 
recognized that the first major under- 
taking of the faculty must be the ex- 
pansion of each statement into a list 
of specific instructional objectives es- 
sential to the attainment of the goal. 
The specifics developed for each goal 
as follows: 

How much emphasis do you give to 
helping each student increase his ap- 
preciation of or his competence in: 


GOAL 1: CITIZENSHIP 


1. Understanding the rights and du- 
ties of citizenship and his part in main- 
taining a democratic society. 


2 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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2. Thinking critically and talking and 
acting intelligently on current political, 
economic, and social developments. 

3. Detecting and evaluating propa- 
ganda. 

4. Recognizing his moral responsibil- 
ity for military and other service in time 
of war or emergency. 

5. Understanding the conditions 
which create international tensions and 
the difficulties of achieving world peace. 

6. Understanding the interrelation- 
ship of the use of income, production, 
and the general economy. 

7. Evaluating economic, social and 
political institutions. 

8. Evaluating the functions of gov- 
ernment in this competitive society. 

9. Recognizing and protecting minor- 
ity opinion while respecting the rule of 
the majority. 

10. Recognizing the importance of the 
individual. 


11. Recognizing the obligation of the 
individual to be concerned with the ef- 
fect of his actions upon the welfare of 
others. 


GOAL 2: MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 


1. Recognizing various sources of in- 
spiration and aspiration, such as belief 
in a Supreme Being, which impel men 
to live unselfishly. 

2. Understanding the great philoso- 
phies and religions by which men have 
sought and are see’:ing to explain, guide 
and inspire their lives. 

. 3. Having the courage to defend his 
beliefs and live in accordance with them. 

4. Having respect for the integrity of 
others. 

5. Recognizing the dignity and in- 
dividual worth of each human being. 
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6. Understanding that he is judged by 
his own acts and by the consequences of 
his acts. 


7. Being ready to accept failure with- 
out bitterness—and success with humil- 
ity. 

8. Knowing that the worth of an in- 
dividual depends on the life he leads, not 
on his material wealth. 


9. Perceiving that love is a great spir- 
itual force in the world and that it can 
overcome hate. 


GOAL 3: LANGUAGE ARTS 
AND SKILLS 


1. Having command of vocabulary as 
a means of reading, writing, speaking 
and listening effectively. 

2. Using the organization of ideas as 
a key to competence in speaking and 
writing and in grasping the meaning of 
what is read or heard. 

3. Utilizing logic as a means of effec- 
tive expression and as a standard in test- 
ing the validity of spoken and written 
discourse. 

4. Adapting style to the demands of 
the immediate writing or speaking situa- 
tion. 

5. Recognizing the importance of cor- 
rect usage in speaking and writing. 

6. Seeing the necessity of discrimina- 
tion between fact and opinion in evalu- 
ating what is read or heard. 

_ 7. Knowing how to use the library as 
a source of information, pleasure, and 
stimulation. 

8. Viewing the nature and signifi- 
cance of mass media of communication 
(motion picture, newspaper, radio, mag- 
azine) in contemporary civilization. 

9. Organizing the ability to express 
clearly and effectively in his own lan- 
guage the ideas dealt with in the course. 











FACULTY STUDY 


GOAL 4: MATHEMATICAL AND 
MECHANICAL SKILLS 


1. Manipulating the four fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic and their application 
to everyday problems. 

2. Handling fractions, decimals, per 
cents, and proportions with sufficient 
speed and accuracy to meet normal life 
situations. 

3. Applying basic geometrical princi- 
ples to practical problems. 

4. Computing interest, discounts, and 
percentage necessary to everyday prob- 
lems such as paying taxes, buying, sell- 
ing, borrowing, investing, saving, and 
budgeting. 

5. Interpreting the forms of graphs, 
charts, maps, and statistical tables com- 
monly encountered in general reading. 


6. Recognizing the contributions of 
mathematics to the sciences, to technol- 
ogy and to the applied arts. 

7. Becoming sufficiently familiar with 
the basic tools of a machine age to make 
home repairs and to engage in hobbies. 

8. Caring for the machines and me- 
chanical devices possesed by most fam- 
ilies today. 

9. Developing “mechanical intelli- 
gence” which will comprehend ma- 
chines and machine components, realiz- 
ing that the action of every machine in- 
volves “cause and effect” relationship. 

10. Understanding that in addition to 
being useful and almost indispensable, 
machines are also dangerous and that 
safety regulations are therefore impor- 
tant. 

11. Understanding, in a general way, 
how technology contributes to health, 
convenience, comfort, and pleasure. 

12. Understanding the part technol- 
ogy plays in today’s economy and being 
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aware of social problems which are cre- 
ated in a technological society. 


GOAL 5: CRITICAL THINKING 


1. Articulating clearly a problem in 
terms of words, numbers, and images. 

2. Analyzing a complex problem into 
simpler ones whenever possible. 

3. Possessing relevant facts and 
knowledge upon which to base thinking. 

4. Realizing the need for valid and 
pertinent standards in the field of values. 

5. Selecting facts or standards per- 
taining to the problem; organizing them 
with respect to the problem, looking 
toward its solution. 

6. Choosing the answer which seems 
best with due consideration to the sup- 
porting and the conflicting data. 

7. Subjecting the solution to continu- 
ing examination. 

8. Rejecting solutions 
with the facts. 

9. Choosing the method of critical 
thinking appropriate to a problem. 

10. Transferring methods effective in 
solving one problem to the solution of 
other problems. 

11. Recognizing that some problems 
cannot be answered with facts known at 
the present. 

12. Pointing out that much human 
knowledge is uncertain, inexact, and in- 
complete. 


inconsistent 


GOAL 6: CULTURAL HERITAGE 


1. Understanding the influence of 
physical environment upon cultural de- 
velopment. 

2. Recognizing leaders and their sig- 
nificant contributions to the growth of 
civilization. 

3. Knowing the history of the long 
struggle to achieve democracy. 
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4. Understanding the ideas that have 
contributed to the growth of democracy. 

5. Comprehending the contributions 
of Christian philosophy to the ideals 
embodied in the growth of the demo- 
cratic societies of Western Civilization. 

6. Appreciating the contributions of 
other philosophies to the ideals embod- 
ied in democratic thinking. 

7. Understanding freedoms which in- 
dividuals of this culture enjoy. 

8. Resisting abuses against individual 
freedom——abuses which repeatedly ap- 
pear in new forms. 

9. Recognizing that each member of 
this society has inherited an evolving cul- 
ture in which he is constantly a partici- 
pant and which he helps to shape. 

10. Respecting the contributions to 
this culture made by all segments of the 
cosmopolitan population. 

11. Being aware of the ways in which 
the fields of music, drama, architecture, 
painting, literature, or sculpture have 
contributed to this way of life. 

12. Understanding the impact of 
scientific and technological advance- 
ments upon this way of life. 

13. Knowing the history of the social 
mores. 


GOAL 7: BIOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


1. Realizing that all livelihood comes 
from the resources of the earth, water, 
plants, and animals. 


2. Knowing man’s dependence on 
plants for foods, clothing, building ma- 
terials, and medicines. 

3. Developing conservation attitudes 
which include the efficient, economical, 
and farsighted uses of resources. 
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4. Recognizing beneficial plants and 
animals as well as those which are harm- 
ful. 

5. Understanding the inheritance 
process and its effect on the health and 
happiness of one’s family, descendants, 
and society. 

6. Realizing that man’s dominant 
position in the animal kingdom is largely 
due to his intelligence, language, and 
manual coordination. 

7. Knowing that all human races have 
equal biological potentialities. 

8. Understanding the nature and use 
of energy. 

9. Recognizing the potentiality of the 
revolutionary advances in atomic energy 
research. 

10. Understanding the existence of 
order in the universe. 

11. Understanding the interdepend- 
ence of organisms and their environmen- 
tal relationships. 

12. Understanding how the methods 
of science have enabled man to modify 
his environment. 


GOAL 8: MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL HEALTH 


1. Improving physical and/or mental 
health. 

2. Developing a functional knowledge 
of the principles and facts of good physi- 
cal and/or mental health. 

3. Providing an environment consist- 
ent with these principles and facts. 

4. Acquiring knowledge of his own 
physical and/or mental strength and 
weakness. 

5. Developing desirable health prac- 
tices and habits. 

6. Acquiring the desire to obtain 
sound health information and to study 
health problems. 
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7. Recognizing unfounded beliefs 
about health. 

8. Appraising the relative worth of 
different sources of health information. 

9. Evaluating the competence and in- 
tegrity of individuals or organizations 
dealing with health problems. 

10. Exploring and developing sound 
recreational interests. 


GOAL 9: PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


1. Feeling that he is reasonably secure 
and confident in his contact with fellow 
beings in the occupational, social, or 
family setting. 

2. Holding sufficient self-evaluation, 
including adequate self-esteem and ade- 
quate feelings of worthiness. 

3. Gaining personal and social spon- 
taneity and emotional control. 

4. Accepting realistically his physical, 
social, and personal environment. 

5. Understanding his normal body 
needs (hunger, fatigue, sex) and how to 
satisfy them. 

6. Obtaining adequate knowledge of 
his own limitations and assets. 

7. Developing an integrated and con- 
sistent personality. 

8. Formulating adequate life goals. 

9. Profiting personally and _ socially 
from experience. 

10. Satisfying the requirements of the 
group or the responsibilities to it. 

11. Developing a desirable amount of 
independence from the family group, 
and social customs. 


GOAL 10: SATISFACTORY 
HOME LIFE 
1. Knowing the psychological factors 


that affect family life (emotional, be- 
havioral, and personality growth). 
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2. Understanding the biological as- 
pects of marriage and family living (eu- 
genics, genetics, sterilization, and repro- 
duction). 

3. Understanding the adjustments 
needed between men and women prior 
to and after marriage (sex, spending in- 
come, social activities, in-laws, religion, 
and mutual friends). 

4. Knowing that one may obtain re- 
liable pre-marital and marital counsel- 
ing from a doctor, a minister, family 
counseling agencies, and child guidance 
clinics. 

5. Recognizing normal physical, men- 
tal, social and emotional development at 
different age levels. 

6. Recognizing the importance to so- 
ciety of bearing and rearing children— 
and the cost. 

7. Understanding that happiness in 
marriage is to be expected only as the 
result of intelligent, earnest, and con- 
tinuous effort on the part of all mem- 
bers of the family. 

8. Understanding that happiness in 
marriage depends far more on the per- 
sons involved than on the surrounding 
circumstances. 

9. Understanding the legal and moral 
requirements for marriage. 

10. Realizing that family life is the 
most satisfying experience that has been 
found in human relationships. 


GOAL 11]: VOCATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


1. Understanding that in addition ‘o 
doing his job well, a worker should de- 
rive satisfaction from it. 

2. Realizing that a job may offer fi- 
nancial rewards which compensate for 
other less pleasing features. 

3. Choosing an occupation in which 
he can compete successfully and in 
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which he finds opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

4. Realizing the importance of choos- 
ing an occupation which conforms to his 
individual code of good living. 

5. Appreciating the worth of all labor 
and realizing that a job well done de- 
serves respect. 

6. Understanding that a worker may 
be rated more upon his personality traits 
than upon his job skills. 

7. Understanding that vocational suc- 
cess depends in part upon the worker’s 
relations with fellow employees, subor- 
dinates, superiors, and customers. 

8. Realizing that vocational success 
depends in part upon the worker’s ap- 
plication, industriousness, and output. 

9. Comparing possibie vocational 
choices as to advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

10. Understanding the specific prep- 
aration required for a chosen vocation. 

11. Understanding the steps required 
to gain entrance to a chosen vocation. 

12. Understanding the factors requi- 
site to successful progress in a chosen vo- 
cation. 

13. Developing individual initiative 
and a sense of individual responsibility. 


GOAL 12: CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
AND APPRECIATION 


1. Being aware of specific contribu- 
tions ir, the fields of music, drama, archi- 
tecture, painting, literature, sculpture 
and dancing. 

2. Recognizing that creative activities 
include both the fine arts and applied 
arts and crafts. 

3. Recognizing that an_ individual 
may express an idea through any of a 
number of creative activities. 
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4. Recognizing and being able to 
identify references to works of art and 
their creators. 

5. Understanding and using termi- 
nology common to the different fields of 
creative activity. 

6. Recognizing the relationship of one 
art to another. 


7. Recognizing that works of art may 
be considered good by their supporters 
although one may differ with this opin- 
ion. 


8. Recognizing that standards of ap- 
preciation and criticism of the arts are 
subject to change. 


9, Developing standards for judging 
creative activities. 


10. Seeking opportunities for creative 
expression. 


11. Developing confidence in his abil- 
ity to express himself to some degree in 
one of the fields of creative activity. 


12. Striving for individual excellence 
in some field of creative expression. 


13. Recognizing the necessity of find- 
ing a creative outlet. 


The preparation of these “specifics’’ 
for each goal provided a challenge of a 
magnitude not readily appreciated by 
those who have not attempted the 
task. To facilitate the preparation of 
these lists of specifics, separate goal 
committees were appointed to prepare 
the lists of specific cbjectives for each 
goal. The members of each goal com- 
mittee were selected on the basis of 
their expressed interest in the particular 
goal, as well as on the basis of the 
nature of their subject-matter back- 
ground. Membership on the goal com- 
mittees provided opportunity for a 











FACULTY STUDY 


large proportion of the faculty to be 
actively engaged in this part of the 
study, a factor which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to increased understanding 
and appreciation of the project. 


Because the early statements of the 
specific objectives of each goal as pre- 
pared by the goal committees varied in 
form and style, the steering committee 
(now serving as a hearing committee ) 
reviewed each set of specifics in order 
to develop uniformity. The hearing 
committee aided the goal committees 
in refining their statements of specifics 
by sharpening the meaning of the state- 
ments, deleting duplications expressed 
elsewhere in the specifics of other goals, 
and in general serving as a sounding 
board for the ideas delineated. The 
“hearings” almost always stimulated 
vigorous discussion, as cherished ideals 
of the goal committees were chal- 
lenged. 

This review probably reduced the 
ambiguity of the specifics and gave the 
goal committees added assurance that 
the meaning of the specifics would be 
clear to faculty members who had not 
shared in the deliberations by which 
the final statements were developed. 
The specifics of each goal prepared in 
this manner were accepted by the steer- 
ing committee as the educational ob- 
jectives of instruction which would 
provide for the general education of 
students at Bakersfield College. 


After the goal specifics had been pre- 
pared, a scale was constructed, by 
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which measurement could be made of 
the degree to which the faculty em- 
ployed instruction related to the spe- 
cifics. Quantitative answers were 
sought to two questions: (1) how 
much emphasis was given in each 
course to the specifics of each goal? 
(Scale: none, little, some, much, 
most); and (2) by what methods did 
instructors provide for general educa- 
tion? These scoring devices, when com- 
bined with the lists of specifics, consti- 
tuted the instruments to be used for 
course evaluation. Each member of the 
faculty estimated the extent to which 
each course he taught provided in- 
struction in each of the specifics of 
each of the goals. The evaluations, 
summarized by departments, showed 
the strengths and weaknesses in the 
total general education offerings of the 
college, both in general goals and spe- 
cific items. 


After studying the summary of the 
survey, the goal committees recom- 
mended ways and means of achieving 
the improvements indicated, and it is 
expected that the faculty will now de- 
vote its efforts to increasing emphasis 
in the areas suggested by the survey. 


The entire study, including the 
forms used and the ratings obtained, 
was prepared in mimeographed form’ 
and served as the basis for a faculty 
workshop. 


+ “Opportunities in General Education at 
Bakersfield College, 1951-1952.” Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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Social Science General Education Courses 
DOYLE MIKESELL 


I. HOW THE CONTENT STUDY CAME 
TO BE MADE 


What content similarity exists be- 
tween world history college courses 
and social science problems courses? 


Is the organization of content in gen- 
eral education courses offered as social 
science so diverse as to render impos- 
sible any common evaluation? ‘These 
questions were among those which 
confronted the social science commit- 
tee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Cooperative Study of Evalua- 
tion in General Education. 

In its initial summer workshop in 
1950, the committee decided to con- 
struct an objective test designed to 
measure a student’s ability to do criti- 
cal thinking in the social sciences. Im- 
mediately there arose the problem of 
how to devise questions which would 
measure ability to do critical think- 
ing in the social sciences, but not 
knowledge of the sciences. 
Some members of the committee pro- 
posed to meet this problem by pre- 
paring “self-contained”’ questions, 1.e., 
ones in which all the subject matter 
necessary to perform critical thinking 
would be provided the student in ma- 


social 
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terials which accompanied the ques- 
tions. The more semantically-oriented 
members argued that as long as words 
were used, it would be impossible to 
write completely self-contained items. 
This discussion resulted in a decision 
to meet the problem by minimizing so 
far as possible the influence of subject 
matter. Questions were to be written 
as nearly self-contained as possible, but 
to reduce further the influence of the 
knowledge of subject matter, the con- 
tent background for the questions was 
to be drawn from such areas as were 
most commonly taught in the general 
education social science courses of 
the participating institutions. Specif- 
ically this meant that if international 
affairs were found to be _ taught 
more frequently than business cycles, 
then the influence of the student’s 
knowledge of social science upon his 
ability to do critical thinking would 
be reduced if the evaluation items 
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were drawn from international rela- 
tions rather than from business cycles. 
Therefore, the approach was to an- 
alyze the content of the courses for 
the purpose of identifying common 
content areas, and to use these as the 
subject matter background for the 
items in the examination. 


While the content study was under- 
taken as one of the steps in the prepa- 
ration of the testing instrument in 
critical thinking, it became apparent 
that it had value in and of itself. 

This, then, is a report of what the 
15 colleges participating in the ac- 
tivities of the social science in general 
education teach under the label of 
social science in general education. 
All of the colleges have, for a num- 
ber of years, had general education 
programs which have been planned to 
meet the needs of general education as 
the individual colleges have defined 
it. ‘The courses are the product of 
years of planning and revision in the 
light of experience. This report of con- 
tent may prove useful to educators 
working in the area of social science 
general education. 

While some 19 colleges are partici- 
pating in the activities of the Coopera- 
tive Study, 15 of these 19 are repre- 
sented on the social science committee. 
The 15 are representative of American 
colleges in that A. and M. schools, pri- 
vate colleges and universities, large 
state universities, and both public and 
private junior colleges are members. 
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The complete list of 15 includes Boston 
University, Colgate University, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Drake 
University, Florida State University, 
the University of Florida, Kansas 
State College, Kansas State Teachers 
College at Pittsburg, Michigan State 
College, the University of Minnesota 
(General College), Muskingum Col- 
lege, Oklahoma A. and M., Stephens 
College, Syracuse University, and 
Wright Junior College at Chicago. 


Il. METHODOLOGY 


During the 1950 workshop a pre- 
liminary subcommittee studied the 
degree of similarity among the courses. 
When the committee listed the courses 
by title and found that the course 
offerings included world history, 
United States history, social problems 
courses, integrated courses, and com- 
binations of the above, considerable 
doubt existed as to the possibility of 
finding much similarity. Only after 
the content had been classified into 
categories and an analysis begun were 
the existing similarities apparent. 
Using such materials as had been 
brought to the workshop, the com- 
mittee was able to identify enough 
similar topics to recommend tenta- 
tively the content categories which 
were most common, and hence the 
categories upon which the critical 
thinking questions should be based. 
The committee, however, believed 
that a more detailed and accurate 
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study should be made. The author 
was appointed to conduct the study, 
and syllabi and other descriptive ma- 
terials were assembled. 

On the basis of the available mate- 


rials, content categories were defined, 


and each course was carefully studied 
to determine the categories included 
therein. The following is the list of 
content categories, together with the 
definitions used throughout this study. 


DESCRIPTION OF CONTENT 
CATEGORIES 


A. SOCIAL PROCESSES 

1. Nature of Social Science: Study 
of what constitutes the study of 
social science ; a study of what are 
the social sciences. 
Culture Concept: The sociolog- 
icil concept of culture; the 
reasons for social change; the 
study of cultural lag. 
The Scientific Method and the 
Social Sciences: The application 
of the principles of the scientific 
method to the study of society; 
the various techniques used. 
Formation of Personality: The 
hereditary and environmental 
factors which were involved in 
the formation of the personality 
of the individual. 


B. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. Family: The family as a social 
institution, its structure and prob- 
lems. 
Education: Education as a social 
institution in any society; prob- 
lems of American education. 
Religion: Religion as a social in- 
stitution; world’s great religions. 
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4. Community: The community as 


a social institution ; different types 
of communities and their prob- 
lems. 

Social Groups: The group as a 
social factor; its influence upon 


the individual. 


C. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. 


American Form of Government: 
A description of the structure of 
American government; federal, 
state and local; the Constitution; 
the history of the formation of 
the federal government. 

Nature of Government: The 
functions of government as a 
social institution; theories of the 
origin of government; the state 
as a political concept. 
Government and Business: The 
history of legislation governing 
business; the philosophy of the 
role of government in relation to 
business. 

Political Parties and Elections: 
The functions and practices of 
political parties; election pro- 
cedures. 

Pressure Groups and Propa- 
ganda: The methods of pressure 
groups, the reasons for their exist- 
ence; analysis of propaganda 
techniques. 


- ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


1. 


Forms of Business Organization: 
Description of the various forms 
of business organization in the 
United States. 

American Capitalism: The phi- 
losophy of American capitalism 
in theory and practice. 
Production: An analysis of the 
factors of production; the moti- 
vation for production in various 
economies. 
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Personal Income Distribution: 
Variation in income; the effects 
of variation. 

Money, Banking and Credit: De- 
scription of the monetary system 
of the United States. 

Business Cycles: Their descrip- 
tion and cause. 

Marketing and Price: Analysis of 
demand and supply; the makeup 
of the market; pricing theory. 


TOPICS OR PROBLEMS 
1. 


International Affairs: Structure 
of international organizations; 
problems of war and peace; the 
exchange of goods; history of 
international affairs. 

American Values: Analysis of 
what the U.S. stands for; values 
which it holds. 

Labor: Description of labor or- 
ganizations and their history; 
labor legislation; labor problems. 
Comparative Systems: The study 
of the different political, social, 
and economic systems found in 
the world today. 

Race and Minorities: The study 
of the Negro and other minority 
groups; analysis of the causes of 
prejudice and _ discrimination; 
study of means to improve these. 
Civil Liberties: An analysis of 
what American civil liberties are; 
how they can be preserved; a 
study of major court decisions 
concerning civil liberties. 
Agriculture: History of American 
agriculture; study of farm legis- 
lation. 

Population: Study and analysis 
of world and United States popu- 
lation; population composition, 
size, and movements; theories of 


population. 
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9. Public Finance: Principles of 
taxation ; problems of foreign and 
domestic debt. 

10. Social Security: Reasons for 
social security, recent legislation. 

11. Urbanization: Study of city struc- 
ture; contrast of urban and rural 
ways of life. 

12. Consumer Problems: Problems of 
being an intelligent spender. 

13. Crime: Cause of crime; criminal 
procedure. 

14. Mental Abnormalities: The 
causes; the administration of 
mental institutions. 

15. Natural Resources and Conser- 
vation: The history of the use of 
present resources ; the problem of 
establishing a satisfactory policy 
for their use. 


Ill. THE COURSES 


Table I summarizes the informa- 
tion about the courses offered by the 
participating schools. ‘These 15 offer a 
total of 21 courses, nine a single course, 
and six two courses. The names of the 
courses, which are given in full in the 
table, provide in themselves some indi- 
cation of the content included as well 
as method of organization. These 
names also serve to indicate why the 
initial cursory investigation failed to 
indicate the high degree of similarity 
later study disclosed. 

Anyone who has worked with 
courses of this type is familiar with 
the argument as to whether history 
should be included among the social 
sciences. Table I gives some indica- 
tion as to how these colleges have met 
the issue. Three major classifications 
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were used: (1) Courses predominant- 
ly historical, (2) courses predomi- 
nantly non-historical in that they draw 
primarily from sociology, political 
science, and economics, and (3) 
courses combining historical and other 
materials. The first two of these major 
classifications have been subdivided. 
The historical courses have been 
classified as either world history or 
United States history; the non-histori- 
cal courses are classified as to organi- 
zation on an integrated or problem 
basis. 

As Table I indicates, four of the 
22' courses are classified as historical 
materials. Thus while only four courses 
are exclusively historical, 12 of the 22 
include substantial historical elements. 

That most of the colleges regard 
history as a proper part of the social 
science offerings can be ascertained 
from a study of Table I. Of the 15 
colleges, 11 include history in their 
social science offerings either in the 
form of a specialized course, or in one 
that combines history with other ma- 
terials. While not shown by the table, 
the importance with which history is 
held as an area of study in general 
education is further substantiated by 


1 Boston University’s Human Relations 
course extends over two years, and is organ- 
ized differently each year. The first year is 
here classified as integrated non-historical 
and the second year as combined. For these 
reasons, this table has the course classified 
as two courses, hence 22 courses appear in 
Table I rather than 21. 
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the fact that the four which do not 
include history in their social science 
materials, include history in their gen- 
eral education programs. But it would 
be incorrect to overstate the position 
of history in the social science pro- 
grams of these colleges. No single col- 
lege depends exclusively upon a his- 
torically oriented course in what is 
judged social science. All include ma- 
terials of a non-historical nature, and 
further all four of the colleges which 
offer an exclusively historical course 
also offer a course which is confined 
to non-historical elements. In sum- 
mary, judged by their offerings, the 
participating colleges believe that both 
historical and non-historical materials 
belong in a general education pro- 
gram, and about three-fourths con- 
sider them related parts of social 
science. 

The courses range in semester 
hours of credit from three and one- 
third to 10, the most frequent being 
six and eight. Fourteen of the courses 
are required; normally they are taken 
in the freshman year. 


IV. THE COURSE CONTENT 


Table II has been prepared to show 
the content categories included in the 
various courses. As stated earlier, only 
those categories are recorded as in- 
cluded if, as a result of the course, a 
student could be reasonably expected 
to be informed on the subject. The 
categories have been grouped under 
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The Courses of Participating Colleges 





Type of Courses 





Histo Non-History Sem. Years 
World - Prob. Com. Hrs. Req. Taken 
Colleges and Courses 
A. Boston University 
a. Human Relations (2 yrs. ) 
First Year x 10 yes l 
Second Year x 7 yes 2 
b. Political Economics x 9 yes 1&2 
B. Colgate University 
c. Public Affairs x 6 yes l 
d. American Idea in the 
Modern World x 3 yes 4 
C. Colorado College of Education 
e. Contemporary Institutions 
& Problems of Historical 
Perspective x 6 yes 2 
D. Drake University 
f. Development of Modern Soc. x 8 yes l 
g. An Introduction to 
Social Science x 8 yes 2 
E. Florida State University 
h. Historical Development 
of Modern Society x 4 no 1 
i. An Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization x 6 no 1-2 
F. Florida, University of 
j. American Institutions x 8 yes | 
G. Kansas State College 
k. Introductory Social Science x 8 no 2 
H. Kansas State Teachers College 
1. The American Heritage x 5 yes 1-2 
m. Contemporary Am. Problems x 5 yes 1-2 
I. Michigan State College 
n. Introduction to Social Sc. x 6 no | 
J. University of Minnesota 
o. Prob. of Contemporary 
Society x 3% no lor2 
K. Muskingum College 
p. Social Studies x 8 no l 
L. Oklahoma A.&M. 
q. Challenges in American 
Democratic Life x 8 yes l 
M. Stephens College 
r. Contemporary Social Issues x 6 no l 
N. Syracuse University 
s. Democratic Citizenship x 6 yes 1 
t. Problems of Am. Democracy x 6 no 2-3 
O. Wright Junior College 
u. Social Science x 6 yes l 


Total 
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five headings: social processes, social 
institutions, political institutions, eco- 
nomic institutions, and specific topics 
or problems. The middle three groups 
were easily identified, particularly in 
courses having institutional organiza- 
tions. The categories listed under A, 
“Social Processes,” were in the main 
used as introductory materials. Some 
of the courses have organized their 
materials around topics or problems. 
The most numerous of these are 
grouped under E. The fact that both 
institutional categories and topic cate- 
gories are checked for the same course 
indicates that in the opinion of the 
instructors, both the institution and 
the topic were sufficiently taught so 
that the student could be reasonably 
expected to be informed upon com- 
pletion. 


Attention is directed to the last two 
columns of Table II. The first of these 
indicates the number of courses in 
which a particular category was 
taught, and the second indicates the 
number of colleges which included the 
category. For example, Table II shows 
that 12 of the 21 courses included 
the category “Nature of the Social 
Sciences” in their content, and that 
11 of the 15 colleges included this 
category in at least one of their courses. 


That some content categories were 


commonly taught irrespective of 
course design, and that a college fre- 
quently included the same content 


category in both of their offerings is 
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seen from a study of Table II. The 
most commonly taught category was 
“International Affairs,’ which was 
included in 19 of the 21 courses and in 
all the colleges. “American Form of 
Government,” ““Government and Busi- 
ness,” and “Forms of Business Organi- 
zation” were the only other categories 
taught by all the colleges, and in some 
instances these were included in both 
offerings of the same college. For pur- 
poses of brevity only those categories 
which appeared in the offerings of five 
or more courses were listed in Table IT. 


A word should be said about the 
categories found in the four historical 
courses. As Table II indicates, these 
courses include some of the content 
categories found in the other courses, 
but not as many. This should not be 
interpreted as meaning a narrow So- 
cial science offering. The contrary is 
more likely to be true, for it will be 
recalled that all four colleges which 
offered historically oriented courses 
also offered non-historical courses. In 
three of the four the history course 
was normally taken before the non- 
historical. The exception was “Ameri- 
can Idea in the Modern World” of- 
fered by Colgate University. In addi- 
tion to being the only course offered 
in the senior year, it was the only ex- 
clusively United States history course 
included in the study. Florida State 
University and Kansas State Teachers 
College offered courses in the history 
of western civilization dating from the 
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Renaissance and continuing to the 
present. Drake University’s history 
course was the most ambitious with 
respect to content and most extensive 
in terms of chronology. It began with 
the history of primitive man and con- 
tinued to the present, and included 
Asiatic history as well as Western. 

There are at least two topics which 
have received surprisingly little em- 
phasis. First, fewer than five of the 
colleges teach any geography under 
the heading of social science. Second, 
only five of the colleges include “For- 
mation of Personality.” These are 
mentioned because writers of social 
science materials often emphasize the 
importance of geographic conditions 
upon the story of man’s development 
as well as upon the shaping of man’s 
social institutions. The allied category, 
“Natural Resources and Conserva- 
tion,” was listed by five of the 15 
colleges. Since, in some quarters, 
much is being made concerning the 
necessity of understanding social 
science as the interaction of culture 
and personality, it was a bit surprising 
to note that only five colleges were 
teaching the concept of personality as 
social science. 


V. SUMMARY 


The content study was undertaken 
as part of the major work of develop- 
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ing an instrument to evaluate critical 
thinking in social science. It was con- 
tinued because the committee believed 
there was value in knowing the degree 
of content similarity in such general 
education courses. While no claim is 
made that these courses are represen- 
tative of social science in general edu- 
cation, all studied are well established 
and are the product of years of expe- 
rience in planning the means to ac- 
complish the aims of general educa- 
tion. The descriptions as reported in 
the two tables have been verifiea as 
valid by persons teaching the courses 
for the school year 1951-52. 


In all instances, the college social 
science programs included materials 
from the traditional fields of political 
science, sociology, and economics. His- 
torical materials were included as so- 
cial science in approximately three- 
fourths of the schools, while psycho- 
logical and geographical elements 
were included in about one-third. If 
a college offered two courses under 
the heading of social science, one 
course was likely to be historically 
oriented, and the other to exclude his- 
torical material. While the tables re- 
veal the specificity, there was no doubt 
about the existence of a large body of 
common content in seemingly diverse 
courses. 
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TABLE Il 
Content Categories Found in Courses and College Offerings 





B C D E FPG H J) K LM N O No. of No. of 


A I 
abcedefgirijyk imonopqe=s t wu Courses Colleges 





Categories 
A. Social Processes 
1. Nature of Soc. Sci. 12 11 
2. Culture Concept 12 12 
3. Scientific Meth. & 
Soc. Sci. 13 12 
4. Formation of 
Personality 7 5 5 
. Social Institutions 
1. Family 10 10 
2. Education 10 10 
3. Religion . 9 7 
4. Community 8 7 
5. Social Groups : 8 6 
. Political Institutions 
1. Am. Form of Govt. 18 15 
2. Nature of Govt. 17 13 
3. Govt. and Business 16 15 
4. Political Parties 
& Elections 14 13 
5. Pressure Groups 
& Propaganda x 13 12 
. Economic Institutions 
1. Forms of Bus. Org. 16 15 
2. Am. Capitalism 16 14 
3. Production 11 
4. Personal Income 
Distribution 10 
5. Money, Banking 
& Credit 
6. Business Cycles 
7. Marketing & Price 
. Topics or Problems 
. Int. Affairs 
. Am. Values 
. Labor 
. Comparative 
Systems 
. Race & Minorities 
. Civil Liberties 
. Agriculture 
. Population 
. Public Finance 
10. Social Security 
11. Urbanization 
12. Consumer 
Problems 
13. Crime 
14. Mental Abnor. 
15. Natural Resources 
& Conservation 
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LEGEND FOR TABLE Il 


A. Boston University 
a. Human Relations 
b. Political Economics 
B. Colgate University 
c. Public Affairs 
d. American Idea in the Modern World 
C. Colorado State College of Education 
e. Contemporary Institutions and Problems in Historical Perspective 
D. Drake University 
f. Development of Modern Society 
g. An Introduction to Social Science 
E. Florida State University 
h. Historical Development of Modern Society 
i. An Introduction to Contemporary Civilization 
F. Florida, University of 
j. American Institutions 
G. Kansas State College 
k. Introductory Social Science 
H. Kansas State Teachers College 
1. The American Heritage 
m. Contemporary American Problems 
I. Michigan State College 
n. Introduction to Social Science 
J. Minnesota University 
o. Problems of Contemporary Society 
K. Muskingum College 
p. Social Studies 
L. Oklahoma A.&M. College 
q. Challenges in American Democratic Life 
M. Stephens College ’ 
r. Contemporary Social Issues 
N. Syracuse University 


s. Democratic Citizenship 
t. Problems of American Democracy 


O. Wright Junior College 


u. Social Science 








Administering Junior College Athletics 


RALPH PRATOR 


ATHLETICS, once a lusty infant, has 
become an adolescent member of the 
family! 

A cycle has been completed in the 
study by administrators of the place 
athletics should have in the total pro- 
gram of junior college education. ‘The 
adolescent, no longer content with be- 
ing just pleasant and agreeable, now 
is demanding a place in the family 
circle. The adolescent is only a few 
years younger than his contemporary 
in the senior college field, and all the 
opportunities, possibilities, responsibil- 
ities, and problems which have con- 
fronted senior college administrators 
in the realm of athletics are now com- 
ing into the same important place in 
the junior college field. 

The four-year cycle in the study of 
junior college athletics began just be- 
fore the Roanoke convention of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges (March 29, 1950). At that con- 
ference the following report was made 
by the Administration Committee of 
the Association: 

In accordance with the request 


of the Board of Directors, of the 
A.A.J.C., the Administration Com- 
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mittee has made a study of junior 
college intercollegiate athletics. Our 
study has involved the making of a 
national inquiry on junior college 
athletics, the presentation of the 
facts of this inquiry to the member- 
ship of the association and the hold- 
ing of a panel discussion before the 
association to consider the position 
of the A.A.J.C. regarding a national 
program of intercollegiate athletics. 
From the findings of our study and 
the experience of our discussions 
with the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, the Committee wishes to 
make the following recommenda- 
tions: 


. That the American Association of 


Junior Colleges withhold approval 
of the National Junior College Ath- 
lectic Association at this time. 


. That the American Association of 


Junior Colleges, itself, make no at- 
tempt to organize a national ath- 
letic program. 


. That the American Association of 


Junior Colleges discourage the par- 
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ticipation of junior colleges in inter- 
sectional playoffs and _ national 
championship contests. 

4. That the American Association of 
Junior Colleges set up a committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
formulating a set of principles for 
guidance in the organization and 
operation of athletic conferences 
and the program of athletics in 
these conferences throughout the 
nation. Consideration to be given to 
possible liaison by this committee 
to the National Junior College Ath- 
letic Association. 

5. That the Executive Board give ade- 
quate publicity to its position on 
this question. 

At the Des Moines, Iowa, meeting 
in March, 1951, a subcommittee on 
athletics of the Administration Com- 
mittee, American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, made a report empha- 
sizing the previous statements of the 
committee at Roanoke, Virginia, and 
added two paragraphs of consequence 
in the development of the study of 
athletics in junior colleges. “The prin- 
ciples which should govern the or- 
ganization and operation of athletic 
conferences throughout the nation 
are: (a) Control of all athletic ac- 
tivities shall be vested in the adminis- 
trators of the junior colleges; (b) 
each conference or league shall for- 
mulate its own eligibility rules for the 
contestants in that conference or 
league. ... 

“It is recommended that a committee 


representing the A.A.J.C. and _ the 
N.J.C.A.A. be appointed to study the re- 
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lationships by which the N.J.C.A.A. 
should become a creature of the 
A.A.J.C.” 


In June, 1952, at the Boston meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges the second subcom- 
mittee on athletics of the Administra- 
tion Committee made its report. The 
report encouraged the acceptance by 
the A.A.J.C. of the N.J.C.A.A. as an 
agency for directional influence in 
athletics, and the relationship encour- 
aged was that of parent to child. This 
relationship was not acceptable to the 
Board of Directors of the Association, 
and a third subcommittee on athletics 
was appointed to “. . . study the en- 
tire problem of inter-collegiate ath- 
letics and, in accordance with the 
vote of the Board in March, 1950, 
formulate a set of principles for guid- 
ance in the organization and opera- 
tion of athletic conferences through- 
out the nation; and that this commit- 
tee utilize available resources for in- 
formation, etc.” 

The third subcommittee on ath- 
letics made its report at the Associa- 
tion meeting in Dallas, Texas, March, 
1953. 


A STATEMENT OF GUIDING PRIN- 
CIPLES FOR CONDUCTING JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


(Adopted by the A.A.J.C. in Conven- 
tion, Dallas, ‘Texas, March 28, 1953) 


The widespread interest in athletics 
in America is evidence of the whole- 
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some influence which this phase of 
the educational program can bring to 
our communities. As much as any 
other activity in education, athletics 
emphasize personal qualities which 
have come to be regarded as part and 
parcel of the democratic way of life: 
a high degree of initiative, moral and 
physical courage, and a respect for 
the principles of good physical and 
mental health. Athletics permit a re- 
lease of activity which is in keeping 
with normal development of any 
young person. Competitive sports 
should be fostered and encouraged as 
an integral part of the educational 
process. At the same time adminis- 
trators should be mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities which they have for the 
proper direction of junior college 
athletics. 

This report is divided into three 
parts. Part I is a statement of policy 
for the organizing of junior college 
athletic conferences. Part II is a 
statement of policy for the junior col- 
lege administrator in dealing with his 
athletic problems. Part III is a code 
of sportsmanship for spectators. 


Part I 


Statement of Policy for Organizing 
Junior College Athletic 
Conferences 


1. There should be a well-organized 
functioning junior college confer- 
ence available to each junior col- 
lege participating in intercollegiate 
athletics. 
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2. Incase a junior college is so located 
geographically that it cannot hold 
membership in a conference of 
other junior colleges of comparable 
size and athletic ability, such jun- 
ior college should attach itself for 
eligibility purposes to a nearby con- 
ference. 

Each junior college conference 
should have printed a handbook 
stating its purpose, membership, of- 
ficers, rules, and regulations. 

In case of inter-conference competi- 
tion, each college represented 
should conform to the eligibility 
rules of the conference in which it 
holds membership. 

Each junior college conference 
should have an executive (or other 
designated) committee with final 
authority to act for the conference 
in which it holds membership. 
Each junior college conference 
should have a designated commis- 
sioner or executive secretary to re- 
ceive and check eligibility forms, re- 
ceive protests, investigate infrac- 
tion of rules, and otherwise act for 
the conference and executive com- 
mittee. The rulings of such com- 
missioner should be final—subject 
to appeal to the executive commit- 
tee or the entire conference. 

Each member junior college should 
pay such annual dues to the confer- 
ence as may be needed to defray 
necessary expenses of the central 
office. 


Part II 


Statement of Policy for the Junior 
College Administrator in Dealing 
With His Athletic Problems 


The athletic program of the junior 
college is a meaningful part of the to- 
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tal offerings of the institution. Like all 
other aspects of the educational proc- 
ess, the atheletic activities are a reflec- 
tion of the attitude of the head of the 
institution, the faculty and students 
who make up the institution, and the 
community which the institution 
serves. No amount of legislation can 
make of the athletic program a sym- 
bol of all that is fine in education. 
Without proper leadership in athletics 
the competing teams of any institu- 
tion can be of great concern not only 
to the institution represented by the 
team but also to all neighboring insti- 
tutions and to all communities in 
which such teams play. High ideals 
in athletics will be realized if proper 
educational leadership is evidenced 
throughout the total program of ath- 
letics in any given junior college. 
Any statement of principle such as 
the one proposed is for the guidance 
of the administrator in periodically 
measuring the conduct and direction 
of his own athletic staff. He may ex- 
pect of this staff the highest type of 
professional loyalty. No single instruc- 
tional field touches more intimately 
the basic emotional drives of young 
people as does competitive athletics. 
No single subject matter teaching 
group is exposed to so many conflict- 
ing pressures as is the group teaching 
knowledges and skills of competing 
teams in sports. Therefore, our teachers 
of athletic teams need to have an un- 
flinching faith in the underlying prin- 
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ciples of fine sportsmanship. Such 
principles are the primary, if not the 
sole, directional forces in our com- 
petitive games. 

The teachers of sportsmanship are 
entitled to the unwavering support 
of the administrative staff of the col- 
lege. “Loyalty down and up” must 
be a reality not simply a theory if the 
athletic staff is to make of competitive 
sports the wholesome _ experience 
which has long been claimed for this 
phase of the educational program. 

Each director, principal, or presi- 
dent of a junior college should exam- 
ine his own program of athletics care- 
fully. He should measure it periodi- 
cally against a statement of principles 
which should bring out the results de- 
sired in maintaining a sound and 
practical program. The following 
principles are recommended. 


1. The program of athletics supported 
by any institution should be kept 
within the total facilities, the staff, 
the student body and the financial 
resources of the institution. 


a. An overemphasis in athletics 
through the providing of facili- 
ties and staff out of line with 
facilities and staff provided for 
other phases of the educational 
program cannot be justified. 

b. The stated objectives of the col- 
lege should make it clear that 
athletics must contribute to the 
mission of the college. 

2. The participants in the athletic 
program should be bona fide stu- 
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dents of the institutions they repre- 
sent. 
a. If there be financial scholar- 


e. 


ships, grants-in-aid or other in- 
ducements offered outstanding 
performers in athletics, they 
shall be controlled by the head 
of the institution or by a com- 
mittee appointed by him which 
is responsible for granting such 
aids to all students. (Normally 
the number of boys in athletics 
receiving such aids should have 
about the same ratio to the to- 
tal aid recipients as does the ra- 
tio of students in athletics to 
the total number of students 
enrolled. ) 


. The schedule of courses carried 


by all members of athletic 
teams should be comparable to 
the schedule of courses carried 
by other full time students of 
the institution. All students par- 
ticipating in athletics should be 
making normal progress toward 
their educational objective or 
degree. 


. The hours of class attendance 


expected of athletes in an insti- 
tution should be in keeping with 
those expected of other mem- 
bers of the student body. 


. Since most junior colleges are 


community colleges, it is ex- 
pected that representatives of 
the athletic teams should be 
drawn from the normal area of 
clientele served by the institu- 
tion. 

Academic scholarship attain- 
ments for participation in ath- 
letics should compare favorably 
with the scholarship attainment 


expected for participants in 
other activities of the college. 


3. Members of the coaching staff 
should be bona fide members of the 
instructional staff of the college. 


a. 


Instructors in athletics should 
have the same faculty status and 
tenure privileges as are granted 
to other members of the instruc- 
tional staff. 


. Coaches’ salaries should be in 


line with the salaries of other 
members of the instructional 
staff, keeping in mind duties 
and responsibilities assigned. 


. The faculty load index of the 


member of the staff instructing 
in athletics should compare 
favorably with that of other 
members of the college faculty. 


. The same professional qualifi- 


cations should be evidenced in 
the members of the instructional 
staff assigned to athletics as is 
true of all other members of the 
college faculty. 


. The control of the athletic program 
should be in the hands of the ad- 
ministrative head of the college. 
a. The athletic program is a part 


of the total offerings of the col- 
lege and should be as carefully 
supervised by the head of the 
institution as is any other ac- 
tivity under his direction. 


. Policies in athletics should re- 


flect directly the stated objec- 
tives of the institution. 


. Athletics should at all times be 


a matter of faculty concern as 
would any other important as- 
pect of the instructional pro- 
gram of the college. 


. Community agencies organized 


for the promotion of athletics 
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are likely to lead to overem- 
phasis and should be discour- 
aged. 

e. The seasons for all sports should 
be clearly defined and all in- 
stitutions should live up to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
law or regulation. The football 
season will normally begin the 
first week of September and 
end by the first weekend of De- 
cember. Basketball season will 
normally begin about the mid- 
dle of November and end about 
the middle of March. Baseball 
and track seasons should close 
on or about the end of the regu- 
lar school year. 

f. The athletic teams of any insti- 
tution which engage in inter- 
collegiate sports should com- 
pete with institutions that have 
comparable enrollments and 
purposes. 

g. The athletic program should ex- 
ist for a large number of stu- 
dents. Therefore, every effort 
should be made to encourage 
widespread participation by 
students in all forms of athletics. 


Part III 


A Suggested Code of Sportsmanship 


For Spectators 


This code is offered as a guide for 


junior colleges to use in promoting 


sportsmanship for students and other 
spectators. The purpose of such a 
code is to put the principle of the 
golden rule into operation on the ath- 
letic field. 
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1. I will treat members of visiting 
teams and their fans as guests and 
will extend to them every consider- 
ation which I would expect as a 
visiting fan. 

2. I will applaud excellence in per- 
formance exhibited by either team 
during and after the contest. 


3. I will consider the officials as the 
final authorities to make decisions 
and will accept their decisions with- 
out demonstration. 


4. I will support the team and coach 
regardless of the winning record of 
the team. 


5. I will take pride in promoting good 
sportsmanship among the specta- 
tors, players and coaches. 


Throughout the study of junior col- 
lege athletics by administrators sev- 
eral important factors merit special 
mention. To permit the athletic pro- 
gram simply to be an appendage of 
the curricular plan for the junior 
college is both unrealistic and danger- 
ous. Athletics as such have come to 
stay in junior college education, and 
all of the high ideals desired and the 
concommitant evils which sometimes 
appear are with us whether we like 
them or not. A basic principle which 
is evident is that there is no substi- 
tute for moral integrity on the part of 
the administrator of the junior col- 
lege. As soon as the objectives of the 
junior college have been identified by 
the administrator, he has the unavoid- 
able responsibility of bringing his ath- 
letic program in line with those ob- 
jectives. 
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The administrator knows that the 
values of athletics are numerous. Stu- 
dent body spirit and student body 
morale are greatly influenced by the 
success or failure of the athletic teams 
adequately to represent the school. 
The athletic program for the non- 
participants as well as for the partici- 
pants has become an integral part of 
the total experience of going to col- 
lege. The athletic program is one of 
the ready-made public relations fac- 
ets. Athletics have a universal appeal 
and as a result are more in need of 
proper direction than almost any other 
single phase of the educational pro- 
gram. For the participant and for the 
rabid-student fan, athletics permit a 
release of the subdued energies which 
“crop-out” quickly in young people 
of junior college age. All of us are 
aware of the leadership possibilities 
which come out of properly conduct- 
ed athletic programs. The sportsman- 
ship, the give and take, the purpose- 
fulness which can characterize ath- 
letics, influence the players and spec- 
tators alike. 
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We should be aware too in our ath- 
letic programs of the dangers which 
come from overemphasis on winning 
teams. This overemphasis is some- 
times brought about “accidentally” 
through large financial indebtedness 
incurred by building athletic facilities 
which must be paid for out of gate 
receipts. Also, it is not uncommon to 
have financial support for athletics 
come from agencies which are inter- 
ested almost solely in promoting win- 
ning teams; such allies may lose sight 
of the educational objectives of the 
athletic program and become liabili- 
ties, not assets. We get into over-am- 
bitious schedules, too many games, 
too much absence from class, and al- 
most invariably such practices lead to 
an alienation from the rest of the 
faculty of those members of the staff 
engaged in the coaching of athletics. 

The junior colleges are indeed 
growing fast in the athletic fields. 
Our house needs to be properly de- 
signed to take care of this maturing 
adolescent. Almost before we know it, 
he will be an adult. Let’s have him 
ready for adult responsibilities! 














An Experimental Course in Remedial Writing 


CORNELIUS B. WEBER 


IN THE NOVEMBER issue of the Junior 
College Journal the author in an ar- 
ticle entitled “What About Students 
With Deficiencies in Writing?” synop- 
sized the main teaching procedures, 
implications, and conclusions of a 
study conducted by the author in con- 
nection with three experimental classes 
in remedial writing (English 50) at 
the College of Marin, Kentfield, Cali- 
fornia. This present article has been 
written (a) to elaborate upon the spe- 
cific ways in which the writer organ- 
ized this experimental course and (b) 
to describe in some detail the main 
experimental teaching procedures 
which differed from the more tradi- 
tional ones used in the original Eng- 
lish 50 course. 

Because the students, early in the 
course, stressed influences outside of 
the classroom as shaping forces, note 
will be taken of those influences which 
were indicated by free-response re- 
plies, both oral and written, from the 
students. 

It is significant that in two oral 
discussions and one written exercise 
46 of the 50 students in the experi- 
mental classes or 92 per cent indicated 
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that the usage patterns they had 
learned in high school were not rein- 
forced outside of the classroom; four 
students or 8 per cent were vague in 
their replies or non-commital. ‘Thus 
the large majority of these students 
entered the 13th year of their formal 
education with an attitude tantamount 
to regarding training in correct writing 
as an academic subterfuge designed 
primarily to afford English teachers 
something to do, or as one outspoken 
soul phrased it,, to “maintain their 
prestige.” 


Forty-three students or 86 per cent 
admitted that their friends were guilty 
of frequent misuse of language both 
in speaking and writing, if the criteria 
of the English classroom were con- 
sidered legitimate guides. Ten stu- 
dents or 20 per cent declared that they 
definitely had no desire to change 
their language patterns in either 
speaking or writing if such a change 
meant losing their friends. 
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As a result of the foregoing infor- 
mation, the author asked the mem- 
bers of the experimental classes to 
indicate anonymously in writing 
whether or not they intended to go 
into some kind of white-collar work 
and to identify the type of work if 
they had made up their minds about 
it. Thirty-one students or 62 per cent 
placed in the upper two socio-eco- 
nomic groups as indicated by the Sims 
Socio-economic Score Card Manual. 
Nineteen students or 38 per cent 
placed in Group III, the median oc- 
cupational level. Not a single student 
indicated a desire to follow an occu- 
pation which could be classified in 
Groups IV or V, those composed of 
skilled and unskilled laborers. 

It was obvious, then, that 86 per 
cent of the students were influenced 
outside the classroom by a level of lan- 
guage usage unsuited to the occupa- 
tional aspirations of practically 100 
per cent of the students. It was equally 
obvious that no real change in writing 
habits was likely to appear in this 
group unless this very real “non-writ- 
ing” pressure was negated. The anxi- 
ety of the group was restricted to 
friends; if the language habits of the 
group were to be changed, their anxi- 
ety had to be broadened to what Alli- 
son Davis has called a “social anxi- 
ety,”* and what might, in the context 


1 Allison Davis, Forty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I, Adolescence, Department of 
Fducation, University of Chicago, 1944, p. 
208 and p. 214. 
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of our present discussion, be more 
aptly paraphrased as “occupational 
anxiety.” 

The writer of this study arranged 
his students into sub-groups according 
to declared or contemplated occupa- 
tion. Business majors then were asked 
to check correspondence received from 
various firms in the college locality to 
establish whether the type of writing 
described as correct appeared fairly 
consistently in these letters. Engineer- 
ing majors were instructed to study 
reports written by professional engi- 
neers in order to determine the level 
of writing actually required on the 
job. Assignments in the same vein 
were made for the other sub-groups. 

Forty students or 80 per cent stated 
that they had never previously 
checked the writing skills actually de- 
manded by the occupations they were 
thinking of entering, and 36 students 
or 72 per cent stated that they had not 
entertained any idea of checking in 
the future. 


All students read sections of John- 
son O’Connor’s Vocabulary and Suc- 
cess. Two class sessions were held so 
that the findings of the sub-groups 
and the reactions to O’Connor’s ar- 
ticle could be aired. 


LANGUAGE PATTERNS 


Another extra-class influence that 
had to be taken into consideration was 
the language patterns of the students’ 
parents and/or family. The fact that 
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41 of the students’ mothers or 82 per 
cent had either gone to high school or 
college and 33 of the students’ fathers 
or 66 per cent had also attended either 
high school or college gave assurance 
that the family language atmosphere 
would not, to any appreciable degree, 
militate against the standard of lan- 
guage being taught in the English 50 
classes. 

A noticeable change in the attitude 
of the classes toward matters of cor- 
rect usage, punctuation, and sentence 
structure began to be apparent. Some 
students remained unchanged in their 
attitude and in their writing habits 
until the end of the semester. These 
students, it turned out, were for the 
most part those who had no clearly 
defined occupational goals. 

Within the writing classroom itself, 
certain practices and procedures were 
used to meet the writing problems of 
the students. 

Following discussions regarding oc- 
cupational expectations of the group 
and the consequent improved attitude 
toward the criteria of correct writing, 
the members of the experimental 
classes were asked to write a short 
statement on the principal reasons for 
their being in college. After the com- 
pletion of this exercise, the students 
were asked to correct one another's 
papers, drawing a line under any 
word or construction or mark of punc- 
tuation considered incorrect. The 


writer and the critic were then asked 
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to discuss the paper together, the 
main responsibility falling upon the 
shoulders of the critic to explain his 
reasons for his corrections. Next, the 
papers were turned in to the author, 
who checked the critic’s blue-pencil- 
ings and indicated their correctness 
or incorrectness. Finally, each student 
entered his errors and the approved 
corrections in a notebook for future 
reference. 

Gradually, as the class worked on 
usage drills, punctuation exercises, 
and sentence structure, the students 
were encouraged to continue working 
in pairs, the investigator recommend- 
ing, for example, that one student 
with a weakness in punctuation pair 
off with someone who had fair com- 
mand of punctuation. The pairs were 
constantly changing their member- 
ships as students rid themselves of one 
type of writing disability and moved 
over to work with other students who 
were further ahead in conquering an- 
other type of disability. The author 
served as a roving resource person, 
checking the progress of the groups, 
explaining difficulties which could not 
be resolved by the pairs. He had to 
ask the groups less and less frequently 
about the progress they were making; 
increasingly he was asked to come 
over to the groups to discuss prob- 
lems, to check answers, and to recom- 
mend further work that might be 
helpful. 
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Gradually also, since the workbook 
for the course lent itself naturally to 
this procedure, certain students were 
working on punctuation, some on 
spelling, others on vocabulary, all dur- 
ing the same class hour. Check tests 
were prepared for each section of the 
workbook; and, when a student had 
seemingly mastered the principles of 
that section, he could ask to take the 
check test. If he showed mastery of 
that section, he was allowed to move 
on to another. 


As much as possible, the writer en- 
deavored to pair a retiring with an 
aggressive person on the basis of the 
results of the Bell Personality Inven- 
tory. This relationship was not con- 
stant, of course, because of the shift- 
ing membership of the pairs already 


mentioned. 

The writer was able to secure some 
valuable insights into the writing dis- 
abilities of the members of his three 
sections of English 50 at the beginning 
of the course by constructing a chart 
of the frequencies of errors made by 
these students in the essay which was 
part of the Subject A examination. 


The statistics were as follows: er- 
rors in spelling were most frequent 
(85 per cent of the papers); crrors 
in punctuation were second (76 per 
cent); errors in sentence structure 
were next (54 per cent); and errors 
in grammar were last (28 per cent). 
It is significant that, though two sec- 
tions were very similar in regard to 
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the frequencies of errors, the third sec- 
tion showed a spread requiring a 
different course emphasis. It would 
have been foolish, for example, to 
emphasize grammar in a class whcre 
only 19 per cent of the papers dem- 
onstrated errors in grammar. After 
initiating drill according to these find. 
ings, this writer then used the written 
assignments of the course as periodic 
checks on the frequencies of errors. 


STUDENTS’ SENTENCES 


Another procedure which had in- 
teresting results was the use of sen- 
tences from the students’ own writing. 
Instead of selecting sentences from the 
workbook, the writer would choose 
sentences from various student papers, 
some of the sentences being incorrect, 
others correct. Both oral and written 
exercises were then conducted, each 
student being required to indicate 
whether the sentences were correct or 
incorrect, the reasons for the correc- 
tions, if any, and corrected versions of 
the sentences. 

Students were encouraged to refer 
to the workbook as a means of ac- 
quiring information about correct 
usage, and they were referred to their 
own writing and the writing of other 
students to check their understanding 
of the principles upon which the work- 
book material was based. In a sense, 
then, the experimental English 50 
courses headed in a developmental as 
well as in a remedial direction. 
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Another procedure, devised to en- 
list the cooperation of the students and 
to give them a sense of active partici- 
pation in the planning of the course, 
was the submission of theme topics by 
the students. From time to time they 
were asked to submit anonymously as 
many topics of interest as occurred to 
them. From these the five or six most 
frequently mentioned would be used 
_as the topics for the weekly theme. 

Regarding types of writing, student 
opinion again was instructive. Sixteen 
students or 32 per cent regularly used 
the personal letter as a more meaning- 
ful form than the essay in which to cast 
their ideas on topics as diverse as My 
Reactions to the Korean War and 
The Subject I Have Found Most Dif- 
ficult This Semester. Seven students 
or 14 per cent asked for permission 
to work on sections of term papers as- 
signed in other courses as class projects. 


One of the main student problems 
stemming from the necessity of writ- 
ing a weekly theme of some sort was 
that of content or substance, or, as 
one student expressed it, “finding 
something to say.” Several class dis- 
cussions led to the awareness that 
many of the students were not used to 
dealing with ideas outside of class. 
This lack gave further evidence of the 
extra-class pressures discussed earlier. 
Some students indicated that in lunch 
and in-between class meetings at the 
student union conversation seldom 
centered on ideas—‘‘Anything from 
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blondes to booze is discussed, if you 
want to call it that—but not what 
President Eisenhower is doing or why 
we were in Korea,” to quote one dis- 
gruntled and disgusted spokesman. 


The encouragement of the develop- 
ment of ideas was started by pointing 
out to the students that anyone who 
had lived 18 or 19 years had had some 
experiences and could possibly possess 
some ideas about them. Copies of the 
student edition of The Reader’s Digest 
were then obtained, and the students 
were permitted to pick any article 
which seemed to be promising, read it, 
and summarize its main ideas in their 
own words. Gradually they were en- 
couraged to express their opinions 
about the authors’ main points. 

Class discussions in which the argu- 
ments of various Digest writers were 
analyzed, defended, and attacked 
were also held. Occasionally, news- 
paper articles and editorials were 
brought to class and their points of 
view discussed. 


This procedure had two results: 
(1) it stimulated the students to have 
something about which to write; (2) 
it enabled them to find out for them- 
selves the level of writing that a per- 
son must be prepared to read in the 
daily newspapers and popular maga- 
zines. The relationships between the 
skills of reading and writing became 
clear, and a cross-fertilization which 
led to improvement in both skills in 
the experimental classes took place. 
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Writing assignments were also var- 
ied according to particular interests 
or problems indicated by the testing 
instruments used during the course. 
For example, several students indi- 
cated a very low degree of academic 
adjustment on the Borow Inventory; 
they were asked to discuss in a written 
assignment what they considered the 
reasons for this fact. Others gave evi- 
dence of low aesthetic and high theo- 
retical interests on the Allport-Vernon 
Scale of Values. These students were 
encouraged to do some thinking and 
reading about aesthetics and to pre- 
sent the results of their research and 
contemplation in writing. Several of 
the same students elected to discuss 
reasons for their high theoretical in- 
terest in later assignments. 


MAIN EFFECTS 


The author noticed two main ef- 
fects of this procedure. First, a kind 
of chain reaction was created by which 
the students’ thinking, once stimu- 
lated, continued across a succession of 
assignments, Secondly, these students 
considered their assignments the spon- 
taneous outcomes of the teacher’s sin- 
cere interest in their strengths and 
weaknesses; the various tests, admin- 
istered by the teacher, had revealed 
to them certain facts of which they 
had not been formerly aware. These 
revelations seemed to motivate these 
pupils to continue the process of self- 
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illumination chiefly by their own an- 
alyses expressed in writing. 

Another procedure which proved 
helpful to the students was the keep- 
ing of an anecdotal log. Students were 
encouraged to record their impres- 
sions of the day’s work, classroom ac- 
tivities which had interested them, 
points which had been clarified, diffi- 
culties which had not been resolved. 
The writer collected these logs every 
two weeks and was thereby provided 
with material which enabled him to 
plan special assignments for students 
needing them, to encourage a stu- 
dent to pursue an awakened interest, 
to check progress in overcoming writ- 
ing errors, to discover areas of dis- 
interest or points still unclear. 

These logs also provided the experi- 
mental students with an additional 
opportunity to write in a situation 
where functional qualities were ap- 
parent. This procedure was particu- 
larly effective with those students who 
regarded most writing assignments as 
onerous tasks specially-devised by Eng- 
lish teachers as “busy work.” Main- 
taining these logs also had the bene- 
ficial result of aiding the student to 
focus his attention on the way he ex- 
pressed his ideas; because he had 
something he really wanted to say, he 
took pains with the manner in which 
he expressed himself, endeavoring to 
use the standards of grammar he had 
learned in the course and working for 














REMEDIAL WRITING 


sound sentence structure and accurate 
use of words. 

Lastly, a check of the errors made 
in the final essay of the course com- 
pared with those made in the screen- 
ing essay proved informative. The 
comparison discloses that 22 per cent 
fewer students made errors in punc- 
tuation, 20 per cent fewer made errors 
in sentence structure, 15 per cent 
fewer made errors in spelling, and 2 
per cent fewer made errors in gram- 
mar. The relatively small improve- 
ment in grammar is interesting in 
light of the traditional emphasis on 
grammar as the key to progress in 
other aspects of writing. 

Having considered in retrospect the 
foregoing practices and procedures, 
the author finds himself led to one 
main conclusion: the course in Eng- 
lish 50 as conducted for these experi- 
mental students could not have been 
structured beforehand in regard to 
the specifics which were eventually 
used to solve the writing problems 
of particular groups. The traditional 
remedial writing course, particularly 
at the junior college level, has al- 
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ways received a great deal of pre- 
structuring of specifics of instruc- 
tion and a great deal of ignoring of 
the students’ backgrounds in writing, 
range of writing disabilities, individ- 
ual psychological traits, and extra- 
class attitudes towards writing. This 
traditional type of course would not 
have begun to meet the needs of these 
experimental students. 

This writer’s experience with these 
experimental classes has impressed 
upon him the necessity of avoiding 
pre-structuring as much as possible 
and relying upon a continuous check 
of “non-writing” areas like personal 
adjustment, social attitudes, and atti- 
tudes towards school as his first main 
step in the evolving of a course such 
as the experimental English 50. 

A corollary of this basic conclusion 
is that the logic of the subject matter 
of English would have served as a 
very poor guide in evolving teaching 
procedures for this course in remedial 
writing. The characteristics of the par- 
ticular students as they unfolded 
proved to be the only reliable guide 
to structuring the course. 


Transfer of General Education Credit 


PAUL L. DRESSEL 


AS EDUCATIONAL institutions have 
specified general education require- 
ments to be completed by their stu- 
dents, the students, in transferring 
from one institution to another, have 
faced certain problems. ‘The most com- 
monly recognized problem is that of 
non-acceptance of general education 
credit on the part of an institution to 
which a student transfers. This situa- 
tion has been a concern for many in- 
stitutions with a required general edu- 
cation program, for students who lose 
credit in transfer are likely to criticize 
the college initially attended. It is also 
a source of irritation to the faculty in 
an institution to have other colleges 
imply by their non-acceptance that 
certain courses are not acceptable for 
college credit. 

In the early days of general educa- 
tion when courses transcending depart- 
mental lines were inaugurated in a few 
venturesome colleges, tt was reason- 
ably common to find even science and 
social science courses rejected as trans- 
fer credit by institutions with a more 
traditional program built around the 
requirement of specific departmental 
courses. As general education pro- 
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grams have become more common and 
better understood, it is usually found 
that courses covering sciences, social 
sciences, communications, and history 
of civilization or humanities are ac- 
ceptable credit transfers. A still trou- 
blesome issue in the sciences, however, 
is the lack of laboratory work in some 
general education sciences. When the 
institution to which a student transfers 
requires a laboratory science, a non- 
laboratory general education science 
may not be accepted. Even if the cre- 
dit is accepted, the student is very 
likely to be held for laboratory science. 

Difficulties may also be found 
when students transfer to professional 
schools, such as law or medicine, 
wherein specific courses or a specific 
number of hours in various areas are 


required, Although many professional 
groups have taken a stand highly fa- 
vorable to general education, the con- 
cept of general education may not be 
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accepted by administrative officers in 
some professional schools. Hence, 
there is a disinclination to accept 
broad general education courses as 
meeting requirements stated in terms 
of more traditional course titles. How- 
ever, the concensus of a number of 
general education administrators re- 
cently consulted was that acceptance 
of the subject-matter oriented and 
named general education courses is 
no longer a serious problem. 

Courses aimed at vocational or per- 
sonal adjustment are likely to find less 
acceptance in transfer. Such courses 
may have no parallel in the institu- 
tion to which the student transfers 
and the particular name applied may 
be one which raises doubts about the 
“academic respectability” of the work 
involved. A course called Effective 
Living, for example, which was given 
at Michigan State College over a con- 
siderable period of time, always faced 
the difficulty that people who saw the 
name for the first time reacted rather 
unfavorably to it. Courses placing 
their emphasis on vocational guid- 
ance, and courses dealing with sim- 
plified or seemingly popularized as- 
pects of subjects such as philosophy, 
are likely to be met with the same 
kind of reception and possible re- 
jection. 

In transferring credit a_ special 
problem, generally well understood 
by teachers and administrative officers 
but commonly not well understood by 
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the students and parents, results when 
a student transfers from one curricu- 
lum to another in the process of trans- 
ferring schools. Thus, for example, a 
student with a large number of gen- 
eral education credits who transfers 
to a school of engineering may rea- 
sonably expect to find that many of 
his credits, if not actually unaccept- 
able, at least do not count toward the 
engineering degree. The same situa- 
tion, of course, may be faced in trans- 
fer from one curriculum to another in 
a single college. The issue here really 
is not that of loss of credit but rather 
that of the applicability of credit to 
a particular program. Students caught 
in this predicament frequently are un- 
justifiably critical of the quality of the 
work or the guidance given in the in- 
stitution first attended. General edu- 
cation courses are more vulnerable 
than others simply because of their 
novelty. 

These problems of transfer are par- 
ticularly critical in the junior college. 
The four-year college may, with some 
justification, take the position that its 
courses and requirements are based 
upon the assumption that students 
who enter the college will complete 
their work there. The college, then, 
need exhibit no great concern about 
the credit difficulties of those who 
transfer elsewhere—unless it be to a 
professional school for which the col- 
lege purports to offer pre-professional 
training. The junior college, on the 
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other hand, must assume that many 
of its students will transfer to other 
colleges with widely varying require- 
ments. As one result, few junior col- 
leges have found it possible to require 
a program of general education 
courses of all of its students. The fact 
that students may transfer to a college 
or a program where such work is un- 
acceptable or inapplicable militates 
against any such common require- 
ment. 

While recognizing the problems 
and sympathizing with them, those 
favorable to general education can- 
not help but regret this situation. It 
is especially provocative of problems 
for those four-year institutions with 
definite general education require- 
ments. This fact has not been com- 


monly recognized, and it is the major 
purpose of these remarks to bring to 
the attention of junior colleges the 
dilemma faced by institutions with 
general education requirements in 
dealing with transfer students—par- 
ticularly those from junior colleges. 


Suppose an institution requires a 
certain number of general education 
credits of all of its graduates. These 
credits, for students keginning their 
work at the institution, may be em- 
braced in a series of courses covered 
in the areas of communications, 
science, social science, and the hu- 
manities. A great deal of time, energy 
and money has been expended on the 
development of these courses, and it 
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is generally felt by the faculty that no 
other series of courses within the in- 
stitution constitutes an equivalent of 
the experience obtained by comple- 
tion of the general education pro- 
grams. For example, a student, wheth- 
er an engineer or a social science ma- 
jor is expected to take the science 
general education course. This means 
that a student who might take a con- 
siderable amount of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and other science 
courses would nevertheless be ex- 
pected to complete in the freshman 
or sophomore year, the particular se- 
quence in science for general educa- 
tion. While the faculty involved in 
these general education courses might 
readily admit that the specific content 
covered in the courses could be re- 
placed by other content with ade- 
quate justification, they would argue 
for the greater effectiveness of the 
general education course in develop- 
ing certain objectives which tran- 
scend factual material. They would 
also make a strong case for the gen- 
eral education programs providing in 
a variety of areas a familiarity which 
would rarely be obtained by a student 
taking traditional first courses. Thus, 
a course in communications would 
deal with writing, speaking, reading, 
and with listening, whereas a tradi- 
tional first course in English compo- 
sition would deal only with the writ- 
ing and possibly with reading. Simi- 
larly, a general education science 
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course might touch upon both a bio- 
logical and a physical science area, 
whereas traditional first courses 
would be in a narrow sector of one or 
the other of these two science areas. 
Likewise, the social science and the 
humanities courses would cut across 
several of the different departments 
commonly grouped under these divi- 
sions. 


An institution with such a program 
as this faces a dilemma in dealing 
with transfer students from other in- 
stitutions. The very fact that the fac- 
ulty of the institution has had so much 
interest in general education betrays 
a concern about individuals which 
leads it to deal liberally with a stu- 
dent transferring to the institution. 
At the same time, they do not like to 
waive the general education require- 
ments for transfer students. Here is a 
view of the problem which they face. 
When a student with two years of 
work from a junior college presents 
himself for admission to the institu- 
tion, he expects to enter immediately 
upon his major. Not only will he be 
disgusted if he is held for a number 
of freshman and sophomore courses, 
but his junior college mentors will 
also feel that the institution is not giv- 
ing due credit to their educational 
program. They may even feel that it 
is trying to dictate what that pro- 
gram shall be. Ignoring this for the 
moment, there are other difficulties. 
If the student has had chemistry, 
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physics, and mathematics, for exam- 
ple, placing him in the general edu- 
cation science course is making for 
unfair competition with other stu- 
dents. Also, the experience is apt to 
be somewhat boring because, inevi- 
tably, the background that he has will 
duplicate some of the material—at 
least on the content level covered by 
the course. His state of mind is then 
unsatisfactory for emphasis on the 
other objectives of non-content nature 
which are so important in general 
education. To waive the general edu- 
cation course entirely for this indi- 
vidual is to permit something that 
would in no case have been done for 
a student who entered the institution 
as a freshman. 





One type of compromise—in sci- 
ence, for example—is to waive the 
general education science require- 
ment providing the student has taken 
something in each of the various ma- 
jor areas from which the general edu- 
cation science content is drawn. Even 
so, this is not particularly satisfactory 
because the courses taken will be the 
traditional first courses in the particu- 
lar departments, and the student will 
still not have had much of a general 
education experience. Similar prob- 
lems can be pointed out with respect 
to any of the other general education 
areas. A junior college without a gen- 
eral education program in the com- 
munications area will probably offer 
the traditional first year of English 
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composition. A student in such a pro- 
gram has had no contact with speech 
and, even though he is required to 
take speech at the institution to which 
he transfers, he still will not have had 
the opportunity to see the inter-rela- 
tionships among the various commu- 
nication skills. In the social science 
area, the student may have taken 
some sociology, some economics, some 
political science, some history or a 
year of one or two or more of each of 
these. It is impossible to equate any 
possible combination of these tradi- 
tional courses to the general educa- 
tion social science course and yet, 
once again, the waiver of the social 
science requirement involves dropping 
a general education requirement for 
the student. The great variation in the 
definition of humanities makes this 
area a particularly difficult one. Some 
humanities courses emphasize the arts, 
others emphasize the history of ideas, 
and still others are primarily a history 
of western civilization. Although a 
history sequence might in some cases 
be a reasonable equivalent to a his- 
tory of civilization course, the educa- 
tional experience approximating that 
of a humanities course dealing with 
art, literature, and music might well 
be impossible to find. Since there is 
no good answer to this issue of equat- 
ing general education and traditional 
courses, the decision must almost cer- 
tainly be that of waiving general edu- 
cation courses on the basis of a diverse 
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and heterogeneous collection of only 
slightly related courses. The hesitancy 
is the greater because there is always 
a possibility that individuals oriented 
to specialization may even come to 
the point of advising students to en- 
ter a junior college to avoid taking 
general education requirements in the 
institution at which they intend to 
complete their training. 


The effect of this is that junior col- 
leges which should be, and frequent- 
ly are, concerned with general educa- 
tion and hence should find much in 
common with colleges oriented to gen- 
eral education, become instrumental 
in defeating the ends of general edu- 
cation. This situation will be cor- 
rected only when junior colleges that 
are convinced of the desirability of 
general education institute a program 
of general education courses and 
strongly urge, if not require, that all 
students take these courses. Should it 
then transpire that students going 
through the junior college tend, to a 
great extent, to go to those institutions 
with the general education program 
because only there are their general 
education credits found to be readily 
acceptable, that result would seem to 
be desirable rather than otherwise. 
Perhaps the more traditionally orient- 
ed institutions would then feel some 
pressure to change. 

One desirable step is to develop 
over a period of time close relation- 
ship between junior colleges and four- 
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year institutions vitally concerned 
with general education so that the 
problems of transfer are well under- 
stood on both sides. As more and 
more institutions develop general edu- 
cation programs—and this seems to 
be the trend—it will become more 
important and perhaps even neces- 
sary that junior colleges emphasize 
this aspect of their education pro- 
gram. This sequence of development, 
however, simply continues the trend 
all too common—that is, to let the 
junior college curriculum be deter- 
mined by the colleges to which the 
students transfer. If junior colleges 
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are to assume their desired status as 
important contributors to and deter- 
miners of community development, it 
is desirable that they take the positive 
approach to developing curriculums 
in terms of the needs as they see them 
in their own community. Students 
who complete such programs will find 
no lack of good four-year colleges to 
which they can transfer with full 
credit. The flexibility now stretched 
to accommodate highly traditional 
patterns of work in lieu of general 
education will easily accommodate a 
variety of new patterns. 


Wanted: Better Junior College Journalism 
Practices 
CHARLES M. RODECKER 


KENNETH E. OLSON, Dean of the 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University, has observed, 
“The profession of journalism is as 
important to our democracy as are 
any of the other professions.’”’ 

Yet the field of journalism has been, 
and remains, one of the most underde- 
veloped areas of instruction in Ameri- 
can junior colleges today. 


The neglect shown journalism train- 
ing in many junior colleges is par- 
ticularly shocking when one consid- 
ers the importance of the profession, 
and the strides which have been taken 
within the past few decades in the na- 
tion’s universities. 

In their book, Newsmen at Work, 
Campbell and Wolseley point out that 
by 1948, 35 schools of journalism had 
sequences approved by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
and more were pending approval.’ 


1 Laurence R. Campbell and Roland E. 
Wolseley. Newsmen At Work. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Riverside Press, 1949. 


p. 11. 
2 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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In 1940, Frank Luther Mott, Dean 
of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri, estimated some 
2200 students were graduating annu- 
ally from schools and departments of 
journalism throughout the nation." 


And, groups within states have been 
concerned with the need for journal- 
ism graduates with a thorough, pro- 
fessional background. To cite one ex- 
ample here, the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lishers Association in 1947 sought a 
half-million dollar appropriation from 
the state legislature for the develop- 


8 Frank Luther Mott. American Journal- 
ism. New York: Macmillan, 1941. p. 728. 
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ment of the State College Department 
of Journalism.‘ 

Journalists, because they are con- 
cerned with free and open operation of 
all the media of mass communication 
in America, are guardians of our 
democratic way of life. Thomas Jeff- 
erson is reported to have said that if 
it were left to him to decide whether 
this country should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, he 
would not hesitate for a moment to 
prefer the latter. 

If, as it appears, the profession is 
a fast-growing one, is recognized as 
such by leading universities, and is 
devoted to perpetuating this free 
society by keeping people informed, 
then why is it the subject area re- 
ceives so little attention in many two- 
year colleges? 

Is it because of the attitude of the 
school business manager who labels 
publication expenses “exorbitant,” or 
the journalism instructor himself who 
laments over the “‘constant pressure’’? 
Is it the fault of the head of the Eng- 
lish department, anxious to preserve 
his academic territory from possible 
“encroachment,” or the journalism 
student himself, tired of being forced 
to donate extracurricular hours to 
meet weekly campus newspaper dead- 
lines? 

Undoubtedly, these attitudes are 
contributing factors, but to discover a 


* Campbell and Wolseley, op. cit., p. 21. 
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more complete answer, one must ex- 
amine certain problem areas common 
to most junior college journalism pro- 
grams. 

The information which follows was 
compiled after conversations and an 
exchange of letters with instructors in 
several southern California junior col- 
leges; from a survey conducted in 
1952 by a graduate student in journal- 
ism at Stanford University’; and from 
personal observation and experience 
as a journalism instructor, both on the 
university and junior college level. 

This information seems to resolve 
itself into seven problem areas. These 
are: 


(1) The typical junior college Eng- 
lish program, under which courses in 
journalism are usually encountered, is 
constructed in terms of students who are 
pursuing terminal studies in a particular 
department, as well as those who desire 
a liberal arts background which will en- 
able them to transfer with junior stand- 
ing to a university. Thus, the very nature 
of the junior college curriculum, con- 
cerned as it is with both terminal and 
continuing students, makes setting 
up strictly pre-professional journalism 
courses difficult. 


(2) Most junior college freshmen, 
because they lack adequate guidance 
and counseling, have not made plans for 
a career. This means that by the time 
some students decide upon a journalism 
major, they cannot take full advantage 
of the course offerings in their field. 

(3) The student with aspirations to 
become a journalist is seldom a terminal 


5 Name upon request. 
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student. The emphasis upon journalism 
as a professional field, requiring a uni- 
versity degree, preferably from an ac- 
credited school of journalism, prohibits 
setting up junior college journalism 
- courses on a terminal basis. In attempt- 
ing to secure employment in the field, 
the two-year college graduate is sorely 
handicapped when in competition with 
the school of journalism diploma-holder. 

(4) Most journalism offerings in the 
junior college are  production-type 
courses. Thus, lecture-time on the part 
of the instructor is at a minimum, with 
emphasis on producing either the weekly 
campus newspaper and the yearbook, or 
both. The instructor, of necessity, is re- 
duced to utilizing the previous expe- 
rience of students, depending upon those 
with some “know-how,” and to a degree, 
neglecting the less informed. While these 
facts do not present a pretty picture, still 
publication deadlines, like time and tide, 
cannot be kept waiting. 


(5) Publications generally require a 
donation of extracurricular time by stu- 
dents. Most give ungrudgingly of their 
time, but marginal-interest pupils, and 
those who work, find this a burdensome 
cross to bear. This factor eventually 
gives rise to rumors on the part of the 
unsatisfied, who label journalism classes 
as “sweat-shops,” thus creating a poor 
impression in the minds of potential 
journalism students. 


(6) This is 1954. If one were given a 
true-false test on current junior college 
educational practices, and came to the 
question: ‘are methods employed in 
junior colleges today modern and pro- 
gressive?’, he would probably answer 
‘yes.’ But consider the plight of journal- 
ism instruction in many two-year col- 
leges at present. Despite the fact there 
are some 35 accredited schools of jour- 
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nalism in this nation, few junior col- 
leges can boast a graduate of one of these 
schools as the instructor in journalism. 
Why? Many young journalism gradu- 
ates are eager to enter teaching. Because 
of the nature of typical journalism cur- 
riculums, most of these people have 
minors in English language and litera- 
ture, and can combine the teaching of 
English with journalism. Too, journal- 
ism graduates are usually well qualified 
to handle publicity and public relations 
work. 

The answer to the dilemma is that 
hoary tradition seems to decree that an 
English teacher on the staff be assigned 
to journalism. This indiscriminate meth- 
od of selection is still in common usage 
despite the fact that journalism is a pro- 
fession, and needs a person acquainted 
with the background and principles of 
the profession to teach those who would 
take a pre-journalism major in junior 
college. 

(7) Then there is the problem of at- 
tempting to organize and institute a pro- 
gram of sound journalism instruction on 
the two-year college level. Most profes- 
sional schools of journalism require two 
years of liberal arts preparation on the 
part of the student, with the major in 
journalism beginning when the student, 
a junior, enters the professional school. 


This is sound practice. Still, if the 
junior college is to have publications, 
it must furnish instruction in journal- 
ism. This instruction should stay on 
an elementary level, thereby giving 
the pre-journalism major an introduc- 
tion into various phases of the field, 
and providing him with a background 
which will enable him to receive more 
advance instruction. 














Although the program will vary, the 
pre-journalism student should receive 
a two-semester introduction into news 
gathering and news writing, as well 
as copyreading, his freshman year. He 
should be encouraged to write articles 
for publication in the weekly campus 
newspaper or yearbook, thus prepar- 
ing him for his sophomore year with 
actual work on these publications. As 
a sophomore, he should receive an in- 
troduction into the history of journal- 
ism, with preferably another course in 
public relations, radio newscasting, 
magazine article writing, or whatever 
advanced course the instructor has the 
background to offer regarding voca- 
tions within the profession. 

If, as it would appear, journalism 
is indeed an underdeveloped area of 
instruction in many junior colleges be- 
cause of the general attitudes and 
problems just discussed, what can be 
done to alleviate this condition? 

The answer is to be found primarily 
with the journalism instructor him- 
self. Progress may be expected when 
the instructor receives more actual 
training within the profession, both on 
the academic and experience level. 
This, more than any other single fac- 
tor, will open his eyes to the need for 
reform and improvement on the two- 
year college level. 

In addition to utilizing traditional 
teaching methods, the ‘new’ journal- 
ism instructor should endeavor to 
make his teaching alive and inspira- 
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tional—in keeping with the spirit of 
the profession of journalism itself. 

This ‘new’ instructor should take 
field trips to newspapers, radio and 
television stations, invite outstanding 
journalists within the community to 
speak to his classes, enter the campus 
newspaper in contests for excellence, 
and suggest the attractive vocational 
fields open to the student in journal- 
ism. In short, he should launch a 
crusade to capture the heart, as well 
as the minds of his students. 


These students, in turn, if properly 
instructed and inspired, will produce 
a campus newspaper worthy of stu- 
dent body readership and school finan- 
cial investment alike. With this better 
publication will come a re-awakening 
of student interest in journalism, with 
larger classes easing the student’s need 
to donate those precious extracurricu- 
lar hours. And, carrying this line of 
reasoning to its logical conclusion, 
heavier attendance will erase small 
average daily attendance figures, 
thereby justifying the course offerings 
in the eyes of the school curriculum 
coordinator. 


All journalism classes should carry 


. full university transfer credit, with em- 


phasis upon a pre-professional, not a 
terminal study approach. This change 
would ease competition with English 
classes which would then receive the 
preponderance of terminal students, 
while pre-journalism majors would 
naturally be encouraged to take all the 
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English courses their schedule would 
permit before transferring to a uni- 
versity or four-year college. 

So far, so good, but the question 
which now arises is how to solve the 
problem of lack of career guidance 
which keeps students from entering 
journalism classes as freshmen. Even 
if these students do enroll, they often 
lose interest because they lack the 
proper background. 

To “begin at the beginning here,” 
as the King told the White Rabbit in 
Alice in Wonderland, the instructor 
can stage a “Publications Day” each 
spring. Invitations should go to stu- 
dents and their instructors from sur- 
rounding senior high schools. 


While the students visit the journal- 
ism workshop, and see what journal- 
ism on the junior college level is like, 
the instructor can exchange notes with 
his high school counterparts. This in- 
terchange is not only mutually re- 
warding, but is grass roots public re- 
lations for the college itself. In all 
probability, it will pave the way for 
new journalism enrollees in the near 
future. 


Inaugurating a new policy, or even 
changing an old one, is always trouble- 
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some. However, if the goal is within 
sight, the time is well spent. 

In this instance, the instructor’s 
one remaining problem is to organize 
a program which will give freshmen 
either a beginning or a refresher 
course in journalism, and which will 
prepare them, as sophomores, to as- 
sume publication of the campus news- 
paper and yearbook. 

In addition to providing a constant 
supply of sophomores who are trained 
publications people, freshmen in the 
classes will receive an impression of 
journalism which will emphasize the 
professional nature of the course offer- 
ings. 

If those junior colleges which now 
neglect journalism training will re- 
examine this vital area of study in 
terms of possible reorganization and 
revitalization, they will not only be 
helping themselves, but they will be 
lending new credence to the statement 
of Northwestern University’s Dean 
Olson, who suggested at the beginning 
of this article that “the profession of 
journalism is as important to our de- 
mocracy as are any of the other pro- 
fessions.””® 


* Campbell and Wolseley, op. cit., p. 11. 

















MANY OF you have said that more 
publicity should be given to the na- 
tional convention of the Association. 
You are so right: You are not only 
right about this matter, but your right- 
ness prompts us to do something about 
it. You expressed appreciation for the 
publicity in the Newsletter, but you 
wanted more space given to the con- 
vention program in the Journal. So, 
here we go. 


TIME AND PLACE 


The time for the 1954 convention 
will be March 8 to 10. The first general 
session will begin on Monday after- 
noon, March 8, and the final session 
will be held at the banquet, Wednes- 
day night, March 10. The time of 
meeting for the Board of Directors, the 
Research and Service Committees, and 
the Editorial Board will be Sunday 
morning, March 7 at 9:00 o'clock. 


From The Executive Secretary’s 
Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 
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Sessions will be held during the morn- 
ing, the afternoon, and at night if 
necessary, and during Monday morn- 
ing, March 8. The Board and commit- 
tees will meet also on Thursday morn- 
ing, March 11. Everyone on the Board 
and on committees, including standby 
members of committees, should plan 
their schedules to meet according to 
the times indicated above. Is _ this 
clear? Are there any questions? 

The place is St. Louis, Missouri. The 
hotel is the Statler. If you have not 
made your reservation, please contact 
the hotel for a reservation card or 
cards, Your request will be honored 
promptly. All delegates should plan to 
be on hand early Monday morning to 
register, to examine the exhibits and 
to be ready for the first general session 
in the early afternoon. Is this clear? 
Any questions? 


394 
THE THEME 


During the past few years a theme, 
largely in the form of slogans, has been 
selected for the conventions. This year 
the Board of Directors and committee 
chairman have decided to focus atten- 
tion on the total program of the Asso- 
ciation as it is represented by the ob- 
jectives and work of all the committees. 
These committees are: Administra- 
tion, including public relations and 
athletics; Curriculum, including adult 
education; Legislation both at state 
and national levels; Student Personnel 
Services; ‘Teacher Preparation with 
special interest directed this year to- 
ward excellent instruction. It is hoped 
that all who attend may be better in- 
formed about the committee structure 
of the Association, may know what 


each committee is attempting to do, 
and may lend aid in the work at the 
national, local, state and regional 
levels. 


It is believed that every junior col- 
lege has problems and issues in ad- 
ministration. Did you ever hear of one, 
or do you know of one which has no 
problems in this respect? All colleges 
have curriculums, or are there some 
which do not? Do you know of an 
which have no problems in curriculum 
construction? Every college is affected 
to a greater or lesser degree by legis- 
lation: even women’s colleges—look 
at your tax receipts if you need evi- 
dence and the lags in large gifts which 
were formerly made when incomes 
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were not practically killed off by high 
income taxes. All colleges have teach- 
ers. What kind are they? Are they well 
prepared to teach in junior colleges, or 
community colleges? What are their 
attitudes toward the kind of education 
junior and community colleges believe 
in? How are they teaching? Is it true 
that no improvements need to be 
made? If the answer is yes, then the 
millennium has really arrived. All 
colleges have students and student per- 
sonnel services of some kind—some 
very good, others not so good. Is there 
any college anywhere that has no prob- 
lems needing solutions in this great 
field of work? If so, that college’s peo- 
ple in personnel work should tell all 
other colleges how such a record has 
been achieved. That report would be 
worth much! 

And so the committees are going to 
shoot the works. If they are on the right 
track, tell them so, and help them to do 
better. If they are on the wrong track, 
tell them so, and assist them to get on 
the beam. We can honestly say this— 
every committee in the Association and 
every member of the Board of Direc- 
tors believe that every kind of junior 
and community college has its rightful 
place in the Association. They want 
very much to pursue the solutions to 
problems which are of the greatest 
value to every kind of college. If you 
believe that this spread of interest and 
work is not being fully considered, let 
us have it with both barrels right be- 
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tween the eyes. Is this clear? Any 
questions? 
THE PROGRAM 


As far as we know now, the main 
session programs will follow the regular 
order of the committee structure: Ad- 
ministration on Monday afternoon, 
March 8; Curriculum on Monday 
night; Legislation on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing; Teacher Preparation, ‘Tuesday 
afternoon; and Student Personnel on 
Wednesday morning. You can kick up 
your heels ‘Tuesday night. Wednesday 
afternoon is set aside for the discussion 
groups to consider what committees 
have presented and any other issues 
that may be on the agenda. This is your 
chance to dip your oars in deeply and 
to say what’s on your mind. 

What does Curriculum propose to 
do? Dr. Blanche Hinman Dow of Cot- 
ty College, Nevada, Missouri, is going 
to tell us how to “Build Vital Curricula 
for Today’s College Women.” Dr. 
Harold P. Rodes, Ohio Mechanics In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, will enlighten all of 
us on, “How to Construct and Carry 
Out Curricula for Semi-Professional 
Technical Occupations.’ And that’s 
for both men and women. No one in 
this country knows, by education and 
experience, more about this particular 
field than Dusty Rodes. As for Blanche 
Dow—The Association doesn’t yet 
know what a prize it has in this 
woman. Wait until you hear her at St. 
Louis. Why go outside the Association 
for speakers when we have speakers 
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just as good or better on the inside? 
One thing is sure, these people know 
their subject! 

Then there’s Legislation. What 
about it? Frank Brown, Special Staff 
Assistant, American Council on Edu- 
cation and Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government, will 
speak on the “Relationships of Educa- 
tion and Government.” No one in the 
nation is better informed on the issues 
of vital concern as they exist between 
education and government than [rank 
Brown. ‘That’s his business and has 
been for many years. Why shouldn’t he 
know what the issues are and right up 
to the last minute? He will be followed 
by Dean M. F. Griffith of Casper Jun- 
ior College, Casper, Wyoming, re- 
garding the issues and accomplish- 
ments of legislation at the state level. 
Griffith knows the score from a prac- 
tical point of view and is a clever op- 
erator at both the local and state level. 
He has done a masterful job in Casper, 
Natrona County and in the State of 
Wyoming in public relations and legis- 
lation. 

Student Personnel—what about it? 
Right in the junior college we have 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, President, Shi- 
mer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois, 
one of the outstanding authorities in 
the whole field of student personnel 
work. He will address the convention 
on, “Changing Patterns of Student 
Personnel Work,” F. Grant March, 
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City College of San Francisco, will fol- 
low up with direct and concrete pre- 
sentations about the “service station 
project” of the Student Personnel 
Committee. Can you top this one? We 
doubt it because both men by educa- 
tion and long experience, and by vir- 
tue of their present positions as prac- 
tical operators, are right in the chan- 
nels of junior college problems. 

Teacher Preparation will attempt 
something this year which we have 
never tried at a convention of the As- 
sociation. Dr. Deam Ferris of Grace- 
land College, Lamoni, Iowa, in co- 
operation with students from Harris 
Teachers College in St. Louis, will 
present a demonstration class in excel- 
lent teaching. Materials will be placed 
in the hands of the audience so that all 
may know what is to be attempted and 
why certain techniques are being used. 
There will be time for questions and 
discussions from the floor. 


The banquet session will feature Dr. 
Willard Goslin of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, as the 
main speaker. Did you ever attend a 
class of about 250 students who broke 
out in cheers for the teacher several 
times during his lecture? We did. This 
man knows from firsthand experience 
what the make-up and techniques of 
hard core opposition are to many de- 
velopments in present-day schools. 
Don’t miss hearing him. 
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As was stated before, Wednesday 
afternoon will be devoted to discussion 
groups. These are in the making at this 
writing, early November. It is planned 
to give all leaders and consultants am- 
ple information about the issues so that 
they will come to the sessions with con- 
siderable preparation. 


AND WHAT ELSE? 


There will be music—-good music. 
Choirs have been secured from St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kansas, Har- 
ris Teachers College and Stowe Teach- 
ers College, both of St. Louis and both 
with junior college divisions, Flat 
River Junior College and Jefferson 
City Junior College, both of Missouri. 


The regional luncheons will be held 
Tuesday noon, March 9. Presidents of 
regional associations are responsible 
for their own programs at the lunch- 
eons. All other arrangements are taken 
care of by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


Phi Delta Kappa breakfast will be 
held on Wednesday morning, March 
10. The chairman of this fraternity is 
responsible for the program. Mr. 
Chairman: please take notice and let 
us know ‘who will be your speaker. 


There will be reports from President 
Marston, Secretary Bogue, Editor 
Reynolds, Research Director Colvert. 
Alfred Hill, chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, plans to have 
exhibits of the publications of junior 
colleges. You will hear more about this 
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feature in the future. There will be dis- 
plays of books, school equipment and 
other materials of interest to school- 
men. 

A suggestion has been made that in- 
dependent schools which have some 
unique problems and interests might 
get together for a session—at dinner 
Tuesday night or at a breakfast session. 
Good. Let us know what the extent of 
interest may be, and we shall arrange 
for the meeting. Any other special 
groups which may care to have special 
sessions, other than at times when 
regular meetings have been scheduled, 
are free to do so. Our only specification 
is—let us know in ample time to make 
suitable arrangements. 
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We believe with the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Committees that a good 
program has been arranged. We 
would be happy to hear from you 
about any constructive suggestions to 
make the meeting better. And though 
you don’t know already, the Associa- 
tion belongs to you, the members. We 
promise to make it just as vital and 
practical in its work and plans as pos- 
sible. ‘This can be done, but we need 
the fullest cooperation of all persons in 
the Association. 

Above all—get acquainted with 
your friends in the Association. The 
fellowship is wonderful, but you can’t 
see it through a knothole. 


The Junior College World 





Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 
Maine, has inaugurated a cooperative 
dormitory for young women for the 
present year. This departure in pro- 
cedure at Westbrook is aimed at the 
equalization of opportunities for high- 
er education. It is hoped that the co- 
operative dormitory will prove bene- 
ficial to students who might otherwise 
not be able to attend Westbrook Jun- 
ior College. Dr. Milton Proctor, Presi- 
dent, will be very glad to hear from 
other junior colleges which are op- 
erating cooperative dormitories. He 
would like to know how successful 
they are, any special problems con- 
nected with their operation, and the 
approximate savings for board and 
room accruing to students who live in 
these dormitories. 


>. ee 


Anderson College, Anderson, South 
Carolina, has achieved distinction 
with The Yodler, rated as one of 
the nation’s two all-American month- 
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ly junior college newspapers. The 
double-A rating, which is the highest 
award by the Associated Collegiate 
Press, has been earned by The Yodler 
for the 11th time. The Anderson 
publication, along with 53 other all- 
American college newspapers, was 
displayed at the American Collegiate 
Press Short Courses, given in Chicago 
in October and in Los Angeles in No- 
vember. 


*& % 


Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has received eight scholar- 
ships for the Junior Construction En- 
gineering Curriculum. These scholar- 
ships have resulted from the interest of 
members of the lay advisory commit- 
tee, Dr. Chester H. Katenkamp, dean 
of the junior colleges, has announced. 
Called originally to advise on commu- 
nity need for the program and desir- 
able training for young people wish- 
ing to enter the building construction 
field, the committee, composed of 
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officers of building and architectural 
firms, considered the work so worth- 
while that it accepted the responsibil- 
ity for promoting and obtaining sup- 
port for it. One phase of this support 
resulted in the eight scholarships. The 
lay advisory committee gives counsel 
for the development of curriculums 
and assists in interpreting the college 
to the general public and graduates 
of high schools. 


* + 


Northwestern College, Orange City, 
Iowa, has increased the enrollment of 
in-service training for rural teachers 
from 15 students in 1950 to 66 dur- 
ing the first semester of the present 
year. Dean E. J. Aalberts, director of 
the evening college, used surveys with 
adult students to determine their 
course needs. The average load car- 
ried by the in-service teachers during 
the first semester averaged four credit 
hours. It is stated that a number of 
these students have been driving as far 
as 75 miles for their classes. 
* * # 


Valley Junior College, Van Nuys, 
California, was founded only five years 
ago, but has achieved a remarkable 
record of growth and development. 
The enrollment in September 1952, 
for instance, has climbed to 2,406 stu- 
dents, but in the fall of 1953 enroll- 
ments went up to 3,418, with a net 
gain of 1,012 students in one year’s 
time. The college is located in the cen- 
ter of the San Fernando Valley and is 
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surrounded by the fastest-growing 
population in the country. The college 
offers job training courses for the com- 
mercial, business, and_ professional 
needs of the people residing in the Val- 
ley. It is stated that 32 per cent of the 
enrollment is in these courses. About 
56 per cent of the students go on to ad- 
vanced study in senior colleges and 
universities, most of them to the Uni- 
versity of California. About 12 per 
cent of the students attend the college 
for one or two years in order to im- 
prove themselves by means of general 
education courses. 


* + 


New Haven College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, is in its second year of 
studies in the School of Executive De- 
velopment. This department of New 
Haven College is under the guidance 
of an advisory committee of top-level 
industrialists. The present enrollment 
is composed of 30 junior and middle- 
level executives from 17 New Haven 
area companies who will continue 
their studies over a period of four 
years. The program was designed by 
the industrial companies to create “‘ad- 
ditional breadth aside from specializa- 
tion.”’ During the four years, the group 
will study, among other things, special 
development courses in human rela- 
tions, economics of the firms they rep- 
resent, production management, buy- 
ing and selling practices, personnel ad- 
ministration, and report and _ policy 
formation. The advisory committee of 
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senior executives, in cooperation with 
the colleges, founded the School of 
Executive Development a year ago to 
meet special needs of top management 
development in New Haven County. 
Participants in the school hold such 
positions as division manager, depart- 
ment head, chief engineer, assistant 
treasurer, production manager, and 
process engineer. The course content 
and instruction procedures were devel- 
oped by the committee of executives 
who have also made provisions to fol- 
low up and give further guidance to 
the program. 
* + 


Clark College, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, has a speakers’ bureau, made 
up largely of faculty members in the 
Division of Liberal Arts. They are 
available on sufficient notice to speak 
before organizations and small groups 
in the city and surrounding territory. 
Some of the members of the group and 
subjects on which they are speaking 
are as follows: Dr. Paul F. Gaiser on 
general education and educational pol- 
icies; Roland E. Dietmeier of the 
Chemistry Department on, “The 
Riches of Clark County”; W. Lee 
Mack of the Music Department, “Is 
Modern Music Music?”’, “‘Where Did 
Music Come From?” and “Liking Mu- 
sic by Knowing Music’; J. Manning 
Nelson of the Guidance Department, 
“My Kids Wouldn’t Do That” and 
“How to Be Neurotic and Like It’; 
Margaret Page Johnson of the Hu- 
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manities Division, “Reading Since 
Television,’ “What’s Funny Now?” 
and “Escape Literature”; and Dean 
Lewis Cannell, ““What Became of Joe 
College?’’, “How to Read a Map” and 
“Geopolitics Today.” Anna Pechanec 
of the Department of Life Sciences 
gives an illustrated lecture with col- 
ored slides on wildflowers of the north- 
west. In all, 15 teachers of Clark Col- 
lege are cooperating in this communi- 
ty lecture series, offering to the public 
more than 35 different subjects. 

Clark College also offers an out- 
standing lecture series for the City of 
Vancouver. One series deals with our 
foreign policies. For instance, on Oc- 
tober 22, Professor Linden A. Mander 
of the University of Washington, lec- 
tured on “The United Nations To- 
day.” On November 4, Professor 
Karlin Capper-Johnson of Lewis and 
Clark College lectured on “Recent 
Russian Policy and the Cold War.” On 
November 17, Dr. Frank Munk of 
Reed College, delivered a lecture on 
“Our Changing Foreign Policy.” On 
December 3, Professor Capper-John- 
son again lectured on English foreign 
policy. 


* + 


Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mis- 
sourt, has a new dean in Dr. Maurice 
L. Litton. Dr. Litton will be remem- 
bered as the Associate Director of Re- 
search of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. He is a graduate of 
Kilgore Junior College, Kilgore, 
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Texas, and holds the Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Arts and Doctor’s degree 
from the University of ‘Texas. Dr. Lit- 
ton taught for three years in the public 
school system of Kilgore, and for five 
years he was the dean and registrar of 
Southwest Texas Junior College at 
Uvalde. Since coming to Joplin last 
September, he has been in great de- 
mand as a lecturer and speaker in 
Joplin and nearby communities. It is 
reported through The Chart that Dr. 
Litton has been lecturing on “Why We 
Need a Philosophy of Life,” “Four Di- 
mensions of Education,” “Current At- 
tacks on Public Education,” and other 
subjects of interest to various groups. 


* * # 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Y ak- 
ima, Washington, this year has 


launched a program in agriculture 
under the direction of John W. Grif- 
fith, who holds a distinguished record 
in agricultural education in the Yak- 
ima Valley of Washington. Dean 
Harold A. Hoeglund announces that 
the initial success of the program far 
exceeds all expectations. Forty-four 
students enrolled for the first year’s 
program. Some are interested in con- 
tinuing their education in the four- 
year course, and others are interested 
only in the more practical application 
of agricultural science. An advisory 
committee for agriculture, consisting 
of leaders in this field in the Yakima 
Valley, has been created. The advisory 
committee considered and _ recom- 
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mended short courses for farmers for 
the months of December, January, and 
February. The Yakima Valley is one 
of the greatest apple and fruit-produc- 
ing regions in the United States, and 
the agricultural program is the direct 
outgrowth of community studies aimed 
at discovering the needs of the people 
of the community. 
* * # 

University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, really moved into 
the living room for residents of Fair- 
field County and parts of Long Island 
when telecasting was recently initiated 
over WICC-TV. The University is 
providing two regular college credit 
courses, the first programs of their kind 
in the entire New England area. One 
course is entitled, “Personal Adjust- 
ment in Family Living.” The other 
course is entitled, “Living with Litera- 
ture.” Both courses are being offered 
daily from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. for 15 
weeks, or the equivalent of a regular 
scholastic semester. “Personal Adjust- 
ment in Family Living” will be viewed 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, while “Living with Literature” 
will be televised on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. The University of Bridge- 
port operates the Junior College of 
Connecticut, which is a member of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

* * 

Monmouth Junior College, Long 

Branch, New Jersey, has conducted a 
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follow-up study of its graduates since 
1946 and has found that 383 gradu- 
ates since that date are engaged in 14 
different fields of employment. The 
majority of graduates have entered 
business administration. They and 
Liberal Arts graduates have consist- 
ently numbered more than half of the 
total members of the graduating 
classes, with business administration 
graduates numbering about 35 per 
cent. Dr. Alvin C. Beckett, Instructor 
in Business Administration, recently 
stated that the large totals in Business 
Administration probably reflect the 
needs of Monmouth County and do 
not in any way minimize the value of 
other fields with fewer students. The 
third largest group of graduates has 
been in pre-engineering. 


The final figures on Monmouth’s 
fall enrollment add to a total of 537, 
or a gain of 41 over the 1952 registra- 
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tion. There are 159 veterans, including 
63 from the Korean War. 
* # # 

Rochester Junior College, Roch- 
chester, Minnesota, recently held an 
Education-Business Day, at which ap- 
proximately 275 business and profes- 
sional men and women and members 
of the clergy visited the Rochester Jun- 
ior College. Education-Business Day at 
Rochester is the counterpart of Busi- 
ness-Education Day. On the latter, 
educators visit local business establish- 
ments in an effort to learn more about 
methods of business operation and the 
problems facing businessmen. On Edu- 
cation-Business Day, business men and 
women and members of the clergy 
visit the educational institutions of 
Rochester in an effort to learn more 
about educational problems and to 
gain a better understanding of the jun- 
ior college and public school system. 
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How To Become A Better Reader, by 
Dr. Paul Witty, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Reading Clinic 
at Northwestern University. 

School edition, cloth, $4.16 each; 
classroom order 10 or more $3.12 
each. 

Paper edition, $3.08 each; classroom 
order 10 or more $2.31 each. 

Reading Progress Folder Package 25, 
$2.35 each; Publ. Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


How To Become a Better Reader is an 
exceptional book. It gathers in one vol- 
ume the theories, materials, and me- 
chanical checking aids for a strong 
reading program. 

The purpose of the text is “to help 
you become a better reader.”’ As the 
lessons develop, one learns that the 
book is not for him who cannot read, 
but for him who does not possess an 
efficient reading skill. In itself this idea 
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presents encouragement to a faltering 
student. ‘There is no stigma attached to 
improving one’s ability to manipulate 
mathematical symbols; why should 
one be reticent about attempting to put 
his reading skills to better use? The de- 
velopmental reading program is pre- 
sented here at its best. 

The arrangement of many sections, 
each allied, and to which one must 
refer, appeared confusing at first 
glance; but upon sampling a typical 
lesson procedure, there is a feeling of 
progress as one completes the new 
practice materials and readies himself 
for the general exercises which follow. 
The types of selections for such drills 
are modern, stimulating, and varied in 
their range of subject matter. ‘hey 
are adult in scope; yet the levels of dif- 
ficulty permit even those of as low as 
seventh grade ability to read with even- 
tual success. The lament of reading im- 
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provement instructors at the college 
level that there is no material suitable 
can no longer be justified. 


The directions for each step of the 
processes are explicit without being 
over simplified. When using reading 
material, particularly in a group situ- 
ation with college students, it is often 
difficult not to insult the intelligence of 
individuals by offering procedures in 
almost childish parlance; yet an in- 
structor knows the sheer necessity of 
making each step clear. In Dr. Witty’s 
text he breaks down the whole process 
into digestible parts and repeats in a 
variety of appealing ways in order to 
make the correct responses habitual 
without becoming boring. At times the 
the special steps are boxed and set aside 
or the essential phrases are italicized. 
It does seem unnecessary to recopy the 
answers to the questions in order to 
place them in the Progress Chart, but 
this is a minor point and each instruc- 
tor tends to deviate from a prescribed 
form according to his needs no matter 
how explicit or desirable the original 
may be. 

_ This text has a valuable feature of 

balancing the help for instructor and 
student. Basic principles of developing 
reading skills are clear and complete. 
The task of culling these concepts from 
. any sources is eliminated. The lucid 
way in which the author differentiates 
between, and reinforces, the idea of 
the separate skills of rate and compre- 
hension is exceptionally strong. Yet 
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the unity of the two skills is accom- 
plished by frequent testing and many 
practice readings. It is important, also, 
to note the manner in which readers 
are urged to apply the new skills in 
every reading situation. 

For schools using reading improve- 
ment as a basic premise for “Study 
Skills” courses, this text provides spe- 
cific exercises involving reading tech- 
niques for various school subjects. A 
sample of the variety of lesson topics 
appears below. 


How do you find the main idea in 

reading? 

How can you do careful detailed 

reading? 

How can you evaluate what you 

read? 

How can you appreciate creative 

writing? 

How can you do study type read- 

ing? 

The excellent way in which the 
usual dull vocabulary lists are devel- 
oped should prove successful. Not 50, 
but usually four or five new words are 
taken from a short paragraph which 
the student has just read. These are 
tested by matching columns. Various 
types of vocabulary are suggested, fol- 
lowed with a lesson on building words, 
again, not an overwhelming number, 
but just a few with roots, prefixes and 
suffixes. To encourage a person to en- 
joy his language when he has never 
had a satisfying reading experience 
and hence probably has never had the 
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thrill of communicating in any but the 
most prosaic terms, is indeed a remark- 
able feat. Dr. Witty’s discussion of the 
interesting background of language is 
just a taste, but enough to stimulate 
further investigation for even the most 
doubting student. 

Since many poor readers may as- 
sess their condition to unhappy emo- 
tional and psychological experiences 
connected with early reading, it is val- 
uable to have personality development 
discussed as early as Lesson 2, under 
the title: “How will better reading 
benefit you?” Later, but in the same 
philosophy the author concretely anal- 
yses the “Characteristics of the Good 
and Bad Reader.” Throughout, there 
is a graphic portrayal of ideas and em- 
phasis of important concepts either by 
bold-faced type, charts, lists or out- 
lines. 

Necessary but often over-looked 
items (even in reading manuals) such 
as page arrangement, quality of paper, 
size and kind of print have been chosen 
with best standards of readability in 
mind. Both cloth bound and paper 
cover editions with additional Read- 
ing Progress Charts are available at 
nominal cost. The complete Progress 
Chart gives the teachers and pupil 
ample opportunity to keep complete 
and easily understood records of im- 
provement. Those who have used 
other S.R.A. Reading books know the 
value of the Time-To-Rate Charts. 
The mystery of-—“how fast did I really 
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read” is solved quickly by the student 
himself. As one who has taught read- 
ing improvement courses for some 
years, the reviewer can give ample 
testimony to the extremely beneficial 
effects upon readers when they “‘see’’ 
their learning take place. The tempo- 
rary regressions become important but 
not discouraging where the learner fol- 
lows the method described on page 185 
with special emphasis to “Follow-up 
each test item that you answered 
wrongly.” ‘The usually repetitious di- 
rections necessary in work of this na- 
ture are strategically placed to avoid 
being irksome. They appear at the 
time, in relation to a particular prob- 
lem, that the student needs a reminder. 


Another indication of the carefully 
prescribed plan is apparent with the 
placement of a bibliography where it 
cannot be overlooked—in the center 
of the volume under the general title, 
Here is a list of books you may want 
to read, pp. 174-181. The breadth of 
interests ranges from personal history 
to adventure and/or nature study. 


How To Become A Better Reader 
is a practical, complete, and skillfully 
aranged upper-level reading improve- 
ment text. The instructor who has had 
training and background in teaching 
reading improvement will recognize 
the sound philosophy and will welcome 
the book enthusiastically. ‘The instruc- 
tor who suddenly is faced with a re- 
quest to “take these students who can- 
not do their college or high school 
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work and teach them to read intelli- 
gently’’—will find a step-by-step de- 
velopmental reading program and am- 
ple good material for practice all in one 
volume. The student who needs a self- 
help manual will be able to follow this 
plan. Dr. Witty in his latest text How 
To Become A Better Reader meets the 
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great need for a sound reading im- 
provement text combining methods, 
theory, and drill material at college 
level. 


ELIZABETH SHACKELL JOHNSON 
Instructor, Reading Improvement 
East Contra Costa Junior College 
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‘This is just a note to tell you how 
much we are enjoying the ‘new’ Jun- 
ior College Journal. ‘The format, the 
articles, and the cover are very im- 
pressive. I am sure that all those who 
receive the Journal are very happy 
with the new editions.” 

CHARLES B. Price, President 

Lamar Junior College 

* * a” 
“Congratulations! ‘The September is- 
sue of the Journal is a very attractive 
bit of printed matter. The changes in 
format are in good taste.” 
Joz RusuHinc, 


Wharton County Junior College 
* * 


“The new Journal cover is, in my opin- 
ion, the best of all educational journals. 
The new inside layout, etc. is in keep- 
ing with the new cover. Congratula- 
tions.” 


MEYER WEINBERG 
Wright Junior College 


We Hear From 





the Field 


‘“*,. The recent fall issues of the Jour- 
nal finally caught up to me. ‘The new 
format is very attractive and the con- 
tents, as usual, stimulating and infor- 
mative. Good work.”’ 
S. V. MarTorana, Dean 
Ferris Institute 
* + 
“Congratulations on the exceptionally 
nice looking September issue of the 
Junior College Journal. We like your 
new format. But the best thing about 
your journal, of course, is the fact that 
you have valuable material between 
the covers.”’ 
ELIZABETH YOUNGBLOOD, 
Assistant Managing Editor 
Texas Outlook 


i Sa 
“Congratulations on the ‘New Look’ 
for the Junior College Journal with its 
September number.” 

H. T. Morse, Dean 
University of Minnesota 
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Physical Education Handbook 


by DON CASH SEATON, Head, Department of Physical Education, University of 

Kentucky; IRENE A. CLAYTON, Director of Physical Education, Bryn Mawr 

College; HOWARD C. LEIBEE, Supervisor of Physical Education, University of 

Michigan; and LLOYD MESSERSMITH, Chairman, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Southern Methodist University. 

This text is the first book designed for student use in ‘'service"’ (required) physi- 

cal education courses. Provides "how-to" material on 26 different sports and 

activities ordinarily included in a modern college amy to of physical educa- 


tion. Includes: wey for each sport and activity; illustrations showing how 
to improve individual and team skills; diagrams of play areas; rules and 


techniques. Can be used by both men and women. 
288 pages 77/,” x 1034,” Published 1951 


Successful Adjustment in College 


by JOHN R. CHANDLER, East Central State College; GEORGE C. BEAMER, 
and CHARLES C. WILLIAMS, North Texas State College. 


¢ Gives practical, how-to-do-it answers to the many problems which confront 
the college freshman, helps him make the necessary adjustments to his new 
way of life. 

¢ Offers constructive guidance on study habits—happy personality and social 
adjustments—healthy boy-girl relationships—a wise vocational choice—sound 
personal philosophy. 

¢ Many questions, problems and checksheets stimulate thinking, promote better 
understanding of the college environment. 


207 pages 73/4,” x 1034” Published 1951 


For approval copies unile 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NY 

















for ADVANCED TYPING in colleges 


PRODUCTION TYPING 


By Bendixen and Ricksen 


* 


PRODUCTION TYPING is a complete outfit consisting of a textbook and an envelope of 
supplies. The supplies consist of file cards, legal stationery, interoffice forms, checks, letter- 
heads, envelopes, and many other types of material. Special techniques are used to develop 
production methods and production skill. There are also ten production tests with goals 
ranging from 40 to 85 words a minute. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 














American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,400 Members . 472 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C, 














New Editions of Two Junior College Favorites 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING: ADVANCED 
4th Edition 


by H. A. Finney and H. E. Miller 


Thoroughly revised, this new 4th Edition of PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING: ADVANCED 
is more helpful than ever to the advanced student of accounting and the CPA candidate. 
It is designed specifically as a basic text for courses in Advanced Accounting and Con- 
solidations and for basic and supplementary use in CPA review courses. 

For over 25 years, PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING: ADVANCED has trained more ac- 
counting students than ALL OTHER advanced accounting texts COMBINED! This out- 
standing record of leadership is your assurance of a second-to-none text for your students. 
Included in the new 4th Edition of the ADVANCED are the latest accounting concepts and 
practices ...a new set of tailor-made problems for each chapter... and new material 
on Partnerships, Actuarial Science, and Consolidated Statements. A Workbook of Questions 


and Problems (available to the students) accompanies the text. 


900 pages. 6”x 9”. Published 1952 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 
2nd Edition, 1954 


by CARROLL V. NEWSOM, Associate Commissioner for Higher Education, State of 
New York; and HOWARD EVES, Head of Mathematics Department, Champlain 
College of the State University of New York 


Here is an integrated introductory college mathematics text, which shows the student the 
part mathematics plays in his education—a versatile treatment suitable for continuing and 


terminal students in mathematics. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE NEW EDITION: 


The book has been completely revised and brought up to date. A better ordering and im 
proved presentation of topics covered based on suggestions of thousands of users. 


A completely new chapter on Statistics (Chap. 6). 
A completely new chapter called “A Glimpse of the Calculus” (Chap. 14). 


The book contains a great many unusual problems, many of which come from area of appli- 
cation. Many new exercises have been added, and many of the old problems have been 
altered in the revision. 


Approx. 424 pages. 6” x9”. Published January 1954 


For approval copies unrile 


. PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11.6) 





